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Yermont Life 


V ermont isn't what any of us think it is. Somehow this 
amazing State continues to elude definition and surprise us. 

Sometimes those surprises are historical. For many years, 
for example, it was believed that prehistorie Vermont was a 
sort of no-man's-land and that no Indians lived here. But an- 
thropologists have conflrmed that the Abenaki people have been here 
for morę than 10,000 years. And, as Yvonne Daley's article (page 38) 
makes elear, the Abenakis are in the process of rediscovering them- 
selves as a people and experiencing a rich cultural flowering as well. 

Likewise, we were all taught in school that Robert Fulton invented 
the steamboat. But as historian Ray Zirblis shows (page 52), there's a 
strong possibility that Samuel Morey, an early entrepreneur in the up- 
per Connecticut Valley, perfected a steamboat design first, only to 
have Fulton borrow some of his ideas and patent what history has 
come to consider the first successful steamboat. In that case, it was 
probably Morey who was surprised — unpleasantly. 

For a perennial surprise, consider Vermont in November. The spec- 
tacular beauty of October's bright foliage has passed, and winter is not 
far away. But as many Vermonters know, and as Alan GrahanTs pho- 
tos starting on page 62 show, November is one of Vermont s most qui- 
etly lovely times of year. 

There are many surprises in contemporary Vermont — the return of 
beavers, en masse ; the surprising popularity of hot Mexican salsa in 
the Green Mountains,- the many, many Mud Ponds scattered through- 
out the State,- the emergence of an East Montpelier woman as a nation- 
ally known whistle-crafter; the vitality and variety of life in the Mad 
River Valley. 

We've touched on these and morę in this issue of Vermont Life. Ver- 
mont continues to surprise me, nearly every day. Here's hoping you 
also get a chance to sample some of the surprising reality of life in the 
Green Mountains this fali. 
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Letters 


Where Were the Horses? 

To the editor: 

Reading "The New Vermont Farm- 
ing" [Summer 1994], did others notice 
a glaring omission? Fine horse farms 
have an even longer Vermont history 
than dairying, yet nowhere in the arti- 
cle were horses even mentioned... 
Horses keep the land open every bit as 
much as dairying, and many farmers 
harvest their own hay crop, as well as 
buy machinery, fencing, feed, tools, 
and other farm eąuipment. Riders pur- 
chase tacie, clothing, and all the para- 
phernalia reąuired to keep our horses 
happy and healthy. We keep farriers, 
veterinarians and builders busy, buy 
trailers and vehicles to tow them. 
Horses provide an opportunity for 
wholesome family sports and recre- 
ation. 

Many farmers or other rural dwellers 
supplement their liveli- 
hood by raising a foal or 
two, boarding, training, 
giving lessons, or run- 
ning a summer riding 
camp. And let's not for- 
get the Islands: South 
Hero, home of the 
C.H.A.M.P. riding pro¬ 
gram for the handi- 
capped, and North Hero, 
where the Hermann Lip- 
pizans attract summer 
tourists. Horses and 
ponieś help many Ver- 
monters preserve our pre- 
cious way of life, appreci- 
ate naturę, and allow us 
to interact with the most noble of 
God's creatures. Morgans, ąuarter 
horses, standardbreds, miniatures, 
draft horses, or what-have-you, an arti- 
cle on Vermont farming shouldn't 
have neglected a yaluahle asset to our 
agricultural economy! 

Linda Paquette 

Highgate Springs 

Waterfront Oversight 
To the editor: 

The article on the Burlington water¬ 
front [Summer 1994] was an interest- 
ing one, but misplaced credit for the 
bike path and the most important 
evcnt in the waterfront renaissance. 

In the early 1980s Rick Sharp led the 
Citizens' Waterfront Group, which 


fought two city administrations to es- 
tablish a nine-mile bike path. In addi- 
tion, Rick, an attorney in Burlington, 
was the person who developed the 
public trust doctrine, subseąuently ar- 
gued so successfully by the State to 
provide 40 acres of waterfront that 
had previously been owned by the 
railroad. 

Although the Sanders Administra- 
tion and others were helpful, had it 
not been for Rick Sharp, neither the 
bike path nor the waterfront turn- 
around would have been possible. 
Howard Dean, M.D. 

Governor of Vermont 
Montpelier 

Yermont in Utah 
To the editor: 

While wandering around the 
canyons outside of Moab, Utah, I came 
across this uniąue forma- 
tion, which immediately 
got me homesick for the 
Green Mountain State. 

There it was, in Pritch- 
ett canyon, carved out of 
the red rock — Vermont 
in the desert! What an 
apparition! 

Tim Willson 
Waterbury Center 

Grateful for Groton 
To the editor: 

How nice to see your 
article on Groton State 
Forest [Summer 1994]! 
But our family is hoping 
not too many people read it and decide 
to crowd to our most favorite camping 
spot! My parents began camping there 
in 1958 and it hasn't changed much 
over the years that now see a 3 rd gen- 
eration of our family basking in the 
beauty of the area. 

So thanks for the article but — 
Ssshh! — don't tell anyone! 

Steve, Karen, Erie & Brian Mauger 

Minę Hill, New Jersey 

To the editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the article on 
Groton State Forest. I was raised in 
Barre and in 1934 my father built a 
camp on Groton Pond. As soon as 
school was out we headed for camp 
and stayed 'til Labor Day. The article 

(Continued on page 8) 



Tim Willson's Yermont in rock. 
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Ben, left, and Jerry and the poster that 
launched the CEO contest. 


Ben Chills Out 

B en Cohen — the Ben 
of Ben & Jerry's ice 
cream — surprised ice 
cream eaters around the 
world last summer when 
he announced he would re- 
sign as chief executive of 
the company he founded 
and guided to multi-mil- 
lion-dollar success. 

In typical B & J fashion, 
the decision was an¬ 
nounced in celebratory 
style, and a contest ("Yo! 
Tm Your CEO") was 
launched with appropriate 
ballyhoo. Within five days, 
Ben & Jerry's had 10,000 
entries. At the same time, 
the company ended its pol- 
icy of limiting annual pay- 
ment of top executives to 
no morę than seven times 
the amount madę by its 
lowest-paid worker. The 


change was necessary to 
attract the talent needed 
to head the $140 mil- 
lion company, officials 
said. 

Cohen, 43, said he 
had decided to relin- 
ąuish the reins by the 
end of the year because 
B & J had grown so large 
that it needed a Profes¬ 
sional manager not a 
"former hippie and 
failed pottery teacher," 
as he styled himself. 

Was there morę to the 
story? Cohen, by all ac- 
counts a marketing and 
public relations genius, 
was presented as something 
of an overbearing perfec- 
tionist in a recent book on 
the company, Ben et) Jerry’s, 
the Inside Scoop, by former 
CEO Chico Lager. In addi- 
tion, after years of phenom- 
enal growth, the company's 


expansion had slowed and 
over the past year its stock 
price had plunged. It is seek- 
ing new markets and has 
launched a multi-million- 
dollar ad campaign promot- 
ing its new chunkless ice 
cream. 


Despite Cohen's deci¬ 
sion, he'11 still be a major 
part of Vermont's most 
famous ice cream com¬ 
pany. His responsibilities 
include researching ice 
cream flavors and serving 
as chairman of the Ben & 
Jerry's board of directors. 
Jerry is vice-chairman. 

If you'd like to be the 
new CEO, send your rea- 
| sons, in 100 words or 
jf less, to Ben & Jerry's, 
| P.O. Box 240, Waterbury, 
° VT 05676. Second prize 
is membership in the B 
&. J "Ice Cream for Life 
Club." Participants who 
don't win receive rejection 
letters "suitable for fram- 
ing." 

Just in case the contest 
doesn't come up with a new 
CEO, the company has also 
hired a professional execu- 
tive recruiter. 



Ring-necked duck, by Reed Prescott III. 


Introducing the First All-Vermont Duck Stamp 


A watercolor of a ring- 
necked duck, the ma- 
jestic waterfowl often 
seen in flocks of 10,000 and 
morę in the Missisąuoi Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge, will 
be the image on this year's 
Yermont duck stamp. The 


painting 
by Reed 
Prescott 
III was 
chosen in 
a contest 
among 
Vermont 
artists, 

and marks the first time the 
State stamp — sold to stamp 
collectors, hunters, and 
wildlife enthusiasts to raise 
money for wetlands protec- 
tion — has been an all-Ver- 
mont production. 

One of the striking de- 


tails of the stamp is the 
miniaturę painting showing 
Addison County's Dead 
Creek with CamePs Hump 
in the background. The 
mountain has special mean- 
ing for Prescott. He was 
born in Vermont, but his 
family subseąuently left the 
State. When they would re¬ 
turn to visit relatives, they 
knew they were close to his 
grandmothePs house when 
they could see the distinc- 
tive ridgeline of CamePs 
Hump looming on the hori- 
zon. The artist, 35, lives in 


Lincoln with his wife, Lisa 
Goodyear-Prescott, and 
their son, Isaac. 

The Fish & Wildlife De¬ 
partment will print and sell 
975 limited edition prints 
of Prescott's painting, 
framed with the stamp, for 
$130 each. The original 
print will be raffled off to 
print buyers. The expected 
revenue of $60,000 will go 
to purchase and protect 
wetland habitat through 
the Vermont Waterfowl 
Fund. Prints are available 
through Yermont Life. 
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Yermont Historical Society 


The Return of 
Phineas Gage 


A s railroad worker 
Phineas Gage tamped 
blasting powder into a 
hole in a rock ledge in 
Chester one day in 1848, 
his iron tamping rod caused 
a spark, detonating the pow¬ 
der and blasting the rod up- 
ward directly at the unfor- 
tunate Gage. The 3.5-foot- 
long bar shot through his 
head, entering just below 
the left cheek, exiting at the 
top of the cranium, and 
landing several yards away. 

Unbelievably, Gage liter- 
ally walked away from the 
accident. But he had be- 
come the victim of historyk 
first recorded accidental lo- 
botomy, and his personality 
was drastically altered. Al- 
though he was able to con- 
tinue to work and make so- 
cial contacts, Gage had lost 
his morał compass — he 
lied to his friends with no 
compunction, and would 
no longer keep his word. 

But Gage remains a 
highly interesting person to 
modern medical re- 
searchers. Dr. Antonio Di- 
masio and his wife, Dr. 
Hanna Dimasio, medical 


researchers at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Hospitals and 
Clinics, used computer- 
imaging of human brains 
and photos of Gage's skuli 
— and the iron rod that pen- 
etrated it — to show that 
the brain has a 
specialized re¬ 
gion where 
personal 
morał deci- 



sions ar 
madę. 
was thz 
area th£ 
was d( 

stroyed i 

Phineas Gage's accident. 

The Dimasio's researcf 
puhlished earlier this yea 
in the Journal of Science 


Grandma, the Recycler 

By Wadę Pushee 


W ho would have thought Grandma 
was ahead of her time? 

We tend to think of our grandpar- 
ents as old-fashioned, but they were pio- 
neer environmentalists. At least that's 
what my grandmother was. 

I can remember thinking, years ago, 
that she ran her household oddly. She 
saved string, buttons, rubber bands — 
things I considered junk. What I didn't 
know then was that Gram, in her simple 
print dress and apron, was a recycler. In 
her mind, no object had just one use. 

She would never tear off a piece of alu- 
minum foil, use it, and throw it away. 
Not Gram. She would use that same 
piece over and over, washing it and flat- 
tening it out after each use. It may not 
have looked pretty, but it worked. 

Gram bought milk in paper cartons. 
When they were empty, she would rinse 
them and put them to many uses: toys 
for bored children, starter pots for tomato 
plants. Their uses were limited only by 
her imagination, and ours. 

Instead of bringing her groceries 
home in plastic or paper bags, Gram 
carried her own twine-handled shop- 
ping bags to the storę. She'd use them 
until the bottoms fell out. And 
she'd combine her shopping trips 
with other errands, saving time 
and money. 

Gardens were a necessity in her 
day, and she grew a substantial 
one, fertilizing it from a compost pile in 
one corner. Potato peels, onion skins, 
coffee grounds, it all ended up there. She 
called it "nature's fertilizer." When har- 
vest time came, she canned, pickled, jel- 
lied and otherwise put up everything she 
grew, and it helped carry her family 
through the long winters. 

Gram always dried her clothes out- 
doors on sunny, bright days. This not 
only cut her energy bill, but it also gave 



her clothes a fresh, outdoorsy smell. On 
the rare occasions when she bought food 
packaged in plastic bags, she'd wash the 
bags and use them to storę her own baked 
goods and leftovers. 

Back then, we thought Gram was 
overly frugal, maybe even a bit eccentric, 
but she was raised in a different time. 
She had lived through the Depression 
and World War II, and she knew how 
to get the most out of what she had. 
Gram was raised not to waste 
things. 

Unfortunately, we didn't listen 
to her warnings. Because we 
didiTt learn how to reuse and 
save, our world became dispos- 
able. Only now are we begin- 
_ ning to realize our mistake. 

We thought we knew better than 
our grandmothers. But we seem to be 
learning that the old ways are sometimes 
the best. Pm still trying to teach my own 
children the things Gram taught me: use 
only what you need, recycle as much as 
possible, and leave some for the futurę. 

Wadę Pushee lives in Bradford. His grand¬ 
mother, Doris Pushee, was born in Thetford, 
and lives just across the Connecticut River 
in Orf ord, New Hampshire. 



concurs with the theory ex- 
pounded by Gage's own 
Vermont physician, Dr. 
John Harlow, who argued 
that a region of the brain 
controlled morał behavior 


and social considerations. 
Harlow's conclusions had 
been rejected by the scien- 
tific establishment of his 
day. 

Now, thanks to Computer 


imaging, modern research, 
and a continuing fascina- 
tion with the strange case 
of Phineas Gage, it appears 
that Dr. Harlow may be — 
belatedly — proven right. 
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Honesty at the Pumps 

W hen the attendant at a Sunoco 
gas station in Rockingham 
locked the station door and 
wallced off the job one day last spring 
leaving the gas pumps turned on, there 
could have been trouble. But there 
wasn't. Motorists stopped by, pumped 
their own gas, shoved their payments 
under the door, and departed. By the 
time the station reopened about two 
hours later, $97.50 had accumulated 
on the office floor. By day's end, re- 
ceipts totaled 53 cents morę than the 
day's sales. 

"I owe somebody change," said sta¬ 
tion manager Elaine Hall. "It's really a 
testimonial for the community. ,/ 


Historie Facelift for the 
State's Coat of Arms 



W hen the Vermont State House 
was built on the ashes of its 
predecessor in 1859, a carved 
wooden rendering of the State coat of 
arms was hoisted to the wali above the 
rostrum in the House chamber. There 
it stayed, morę than 20 feet above the 
floor, for morę than 130 years, bearing 
up through historie debate and legisla- 
tive folly until November 1993, when 
it was talcen down for repair. 

For four months, workers at Wood- 
stock's Art Conservation Center 
cleaned away accumulated grime, 
dust, and ill-considered touch-up work 
that had been done with radiator paint. 
They painted, varnished, and regilded 
it with 100 sąuare feet of 23-karat gold 
leaf until it gleamed. Last summer, 
back it went to its place of honor. 

The trick now, according to David 
Schiitz, curator of State buildings, will 
be to keep it clean. "Dirt is the enemy 
where gold leaf is involved," he said. 

The coat of arms that lasted 130 
years without respite from the indoor 


elements also had to deal with vanity. 
During the repairs, a few unauthorized 
signatures were found on it. One ap- 
parently dated to 1859 sińce it was he¬ 
lów the original gilding, others to 
work done in the mid-1940s, possibly 
by workers who climbed up to touch 
up the paint. 

Happy Trails 

I magine Vermont laced with a net- 
work of trails on which people can 
walk, bicycle, horseback ride, ski or 
snowmobile for a mile or five — or 50. 
In a few years, you may not have to 
imagine it. 

The first 25 miles of the Cross-Ver- 
mont Trail — the first major link in 
such a network — were opened be- 
tween Ryegate and Marshfield via 
Groton State Forest this past summer. 
Most of the route follows the old 
Montpelier &. Wells River Railroad 
bed we mentioned in our story on Gro- 
ton State Forest [Summer 1994). 
Within five years, State officials hope 
to have the fuli 75-mile trail open 
from Ryegate, on the Connecticut 
River, to Burlington, on Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

I The State has a long tradition of 
j mountain trails but the Cross-Ver- 
mont Trail would be a major step in 
establishing a statewide network of 
morę accessible routes. 

"It's a valley path — suited for fami- 
lies and tourists and people who just 
want to go for a walk or a bike ride," 
said Rosę Paul of the State Natural Re¬ 
sources Agency. "I thinlc a lot of peo¬ 
ple are interested in that lcind of 
thing." 

Meanwhile, a coalition is attempt- 
ing to put together a Lakę Champlain 
Bilceway along existing roads through 
the Champlain Valley of Vermont, 
New York and Quebec. Local groups 
are working with State and federal 
parks officials to research the project. 



UPDATES 


For Vershire writer E. Annie Proulx 
[VL, Winter 1993], the awards keep 
getting bigger and better. The Shipping 
News, her second novel, won the 1994 
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Pulitzer Prize for fiction. Ever elo- 
quent, she told the Associated Press: 
"It's like frosting on a layer cake whose 
layers can't be counted." 

• 

Vermont's 1994 moose hunt will be 
October 17-19 in the northeastem cor- 
ner of the State. This year, 40 permits 
— 36 for residents, four for non-resi- 
dents — were drawn from among 
50,000 applications. Thirty permits 
were issued for last year's hunt, the 
first in nearly a century,- 25 moose 
were taken. The moose population has 
been expanding rapidly, and futurę 
hunts may substantially increase the 
number of permits granted. 

• 

One thing we neglected to mention 
in our story on Admirał George Dewey 
[Summer 1994]: The two 17-foot ar- 
tillery pieces on the State House lawn 
in Montpelier are Krupp cannons 
taken from the Spanish ships Castilla 
and Vizcaya, sunk by Dewey's fleet at 
Manila on May 1, 1898. How they 
were moved from Manila Bay to their 
perches near the State House steps, we 
can't tell you. 

• 

Our story on the 251 Club [Summer 
1993] brought the club some new 
members, nearly 400 of them, includ- 
ing one from Australia. 

• 

In our mountain biking opus ["Ped- 
alers 7 Paradise," Summer 1994], we ne¬ 
glected to mention Vermont Moun¬ 
tain Velo in Manchester, which offers 
guided mountain bike tours by the 
day, weekend, or inn to inn. The trips 
go through the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest and surrounding areas. 
For information, cali 362-1326. 

• 

Vermont Life won three awards at 
the 1994 Regional Publishers Associa- 
tion conference, bringing to 25 the 
number of national prizes the maga- 
zine has won sińce 1990. Jon Vara's 
humorous look at Vermont's spring 
["Ah, Spring," Spring 1993] won a gold 
award for Best Essay ; Peter Cam- 
maniTs "Trout and About" [Spring 
1993] won a silver for Best Reader Ser- 
vice Feature, and Bryan Pfeiffer's 
"'From Field to Forest," the story of 
Vermont's reforestation [Summer 
1993], won an award of merit for Best 
Natura! History Feature. 
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Thk Country Storę stuffs jts attic with antiques, and 
stocks its shelves with the finest of Vermont prodi otŚ ‘ 
includin^ cheese t mapie syrup, jams, honev, chocolate, 
coffee, smoked meats, 
and fine winę. 

Ykrmont 
Artist 

Fimj.is Chase: k 

Hand-cut, Hand 
Screened T-shirts 
bach of the five prints is 
a\ ailable for kids (s,M,L)r 
and Adults (s,M,L,XL). 

KIDS • Short Sieeve white 
onl\: $15.95*, Long Sleeve 
Ash ow/y; $18.95* 

ADl LTS - Short Sleeve 
White & Ash: $18.95* 

Long Sleeve White & Ash: 

$23.95* 

r. 

Designs, Clockwise from top left. 

Verniont - Out of this World!, Vennont 
Christmas Tree, Yemiont Twilight, 

Yermont - Heavenly!, Nitę Scene. 

*Prices inelude shippin<< • \ ISA/MC accepted 1 

Cirde Reader Service Number 156 


800-286-4284 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


brought back many fond memories 
and a sad one too. My father died there 
in May 1948. 

Many thanks from a former Ver- 
monter for a great magazine. 

Freda Hodgdon Britt 
Darlington, South Carolina 

A Vote for Little League 
To the editor: 

I enjoyed your article by Richard 
Denby ["Play Bali!" Summer, 1994] 
and applaud the effort he and his 
friends have madę to organize "moun- 
tain bali." However, I was deeply dis- 
tressed by all the negative comments 
and assumptions about Little League. 
Having followed my two children and 
their friends from T-Ball to "The Ma- 
jors," I am an unreserved champion of 
this fine program. 

Little League is a program for chil¬ 
dren of any ability. In our town all 
children receive eąual playing time, no 
matter what their level of expertise. 
Parents are heavily involved, assisting 
with practices, umpiring, caring for 


the field, and coaching. They do not 
"harp" from the sidelines, but rather 
cheer and encourage children from 
both teams. 

Children learn to work as a team, 
play hard, be good sportspersons, and, 
most of all, HAVE FUN! It is incredi- 
bly rewarding to see children, over the 
years, develop not only their athletic 
abilities, but also their characters. 

I, too, have changed — from a per¬ 
son who once ąuestioned the expense 
of Little League at Town Meeting — to 
an avid fan. 

Susan Eaton 
Cornwall 

Memories of Ludlow 
To the editor: 

Almost 40 years ago I had the privi- 
lege of teaching as a young German ex- 
change teacher and Fulbright grantee 
for one school year at Black River High 
School at Ludlow. Thanks to the gen- 
erous gift of a colleague of those days, 
I've enjoyed a subscription to your ex- 
cellent magazine ever sińce, and thus 


have been able to keep in contact with 
the Green Mountain State where I felt 
so happy and so much at home in 
1954-55. 

It was not long after the atrocious 
World War II, and I was deeply im- 
pressed by the friendly, warm, and cor- 
dial welcome I received in your lovely 
State as a former enemy. I like to think 
back of the natural beauty of Vermont 
throughout the year, the wonderful 
and always cooperative bunch of kids, 
the helpful colleagues who generously 
opened their homes to the stranger... 

All this was really a uniąue opportu- 
nity to foster mutual understanding 
and international friendship at a period 
when the wounds of war had scarcely 
healed and the spirit of reconciliation 
could not be taken for granted. 

Arnold Kusters 

Bremerhaven, Ger many _ 

Keep the cards and letters coming to us at 
Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Bald- 
win Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; fax: 828- 
3366. We'll let you know our E-mail ad- 
dress when we have one. 


YERMONT 


We' re ^More Tkań Country Roads. 





IBM, Essex Junction, VT Miguel’s Stowe Away Salsa, Stowe, VT Hubbardton Forge, Castleton, VT 


,veryone Knows akout our ski slopes, country 
roads, dairy farms and smali towns. But a lot 
morę tkań ckeese and mapie syrup is madę in 
A^rmont. iSome world class firms, leaders like 
Ben & Jerry s Homemade, Inc., IB^M-, 
GE, and Eveready kave found tkat \ermont is 
a great place to live and to make money. From 
plastics and wood products to electronics and 
food processing, morę tkań l,ooo firms kelieve 
tkat tkey don’t kave to give up tke good life in 
order to turn a good profit 


For an introductory look at "Vermont as a 
relocation option for your kusiness, cali 
Central \ermont Puklic 5ervice, tke State s 
largest electric utility. It may ke tke kest move 
you ve ever madę. 


l-800-382-CVPS 


VERMONT 

WERE OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


■ SPONSORED BY 


' Central Vermont Public Service Corp., 77 Grove st„ Rutiand, vermont 05701 ■ 

* Circle Reader Service Number 218 
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wERMONT 

It’s a great location 
for education! 


Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint Michaefs College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
Trinity College of Vermont 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 



Searching for the right college? Look into Vermont! You’11 find some of the most challenging colleges 
and nniversities in the U.S.A. And, theyre in one of the worlds most popular four-season resort 
regions. Interestedt Return the card and we ll get you the information you need to make your move. 

I his is a publication ofthe Consortium ofVermont Colleges, Vermont Higher Education Council. 












Jay Peak 




Burlington Colle^ 
Champlain Collcg 

c:cv< 

Saint Michael’s College 
Trinity College of VT 
University of VT 


KV (St. Albans) 


|.'V (Morrisvillek' 
Smugglers Notdf 


MOh 

Mad River 


CCV (Middlebury^ 
Middlebury ('olleg 


Sugarbush 


Norwich 
i)niversity * 
łNorthlield) | 


Sterline CoŁfe Burke Mtn . 
(Craftsbury)W 
Lite Collegi 

nnter for Northern 
'Wolcott) 


jjfGoddard College 

^ccv 

yNew England Culi| 
Woodbury Colle^ 


On the following pages of this guide you’11 
find information about many of Vermont’s 
institutions of higher education. For addi- 
tional information about the college of yoi. 
choice — use the reader service card in the 
center of this guide. 


our 




★ Yermont Techn 


il College (Randolph Center) 
jl (Royahon) 


WHITE RIYER 3 


Castleton State Collef 

Green Mountain College 
(Poultn 4 


-CCV 


m Bromley 

\Ja 

T\ 


Bennington C.ollegt 
Southern Yermont 


Ml. Snów' 

■ Coll^e < M.irlboro College 

\ I 1001^ 


Y (Springfield) 


jnnlmark College 
Puincy) 


CCY 


. 100 ) 

Community College of Yermont 


'CC.V 
School for 

International Training 


The Consortium of Vennont 
Colleges is a subdivision of the 
Vermont Higher Education 
Council. Correspondence should 
be sent to: 

The Consortium of Vermont 
Colleges 

c/o The Vermont Higher 
Education Council 
P.O. Box 47 

Essex Junction, VI 05453-0047 
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State of Vermont 

Office of the Govemor 
Payihon Office Buildine 
Montpeher Yermont 05609 
(802) 828-3333 

Greetings! 

“ ,o 3 * “»—■ 
Vermont off per Capita ,han an y t 

S?F**«*» ind 

America, and schol nmental law progratL Z Z* ™ ' 3 ,3W scho °' * 

programs. "cogmzed around the globe for their Cati^S^tń' 

« v »»»« 

‘ ■-* - v '»- 

r ihe " " “ 

beautifui as it is todav Pr • j 6 Want ^ erm ont of tomorrn ^ anety of educatk 

■ « w, ,0 , h „ =*Mo„ for a™," i:; £ “ 

~£SBSr - — - - « Vermon! - , hey , 

Sincerely, 



Howard Dean, M.D. 
Govemor 
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“Marlboro College 

is a unique learning community, in 
keeping with the spirit of Vermont, 
where individuality counts.” 

— Madeleine Kunin, farmer Governor ofVermont 
Deputy Secretary, U.S. Dept. ofEducation 

Whether you want to combine research in such fields as 
politics and environmental studies, sociology and theater, 
physics and choreography. or woodworking and history - 
at Marlboro, you can pursue your passion 
At Marlboro, you'11 have the freedom to design your 
own individual course of study and the opportunity to work 
one-on-one with a faculty mentor, literally in a class by 
yourself. For morę information, 
cali or write: 

1-800-343-0049 

Director of Admissions, 

Marlboro College, 

Marlboro, VT 05344 


Circle Reader Service Number 110 





Challenge. Iwenty-seven challenging 
educational programs. Dedication. Smali 
classes and professors who are dedicated to 
teaching. Choice. The traditional college 
lifestyle or membership in the Corps of 
Cadets. Service. Commitment to learning 
and serving the community. Camaraderie. 


Varsity, intramural or club sports and over 45 
organizations. Adventure. Ski, hike, swim or 
climb—enjoy the beauty of Yermont. 


Norwich University 

Northfield, Vermont 05663 
1-800-468-6679 


Circle Reader Service Number 112 
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* The riglit school in the right place at the right time. ” 

h Tu , 

1 H Al S W HAT ONE OF OUR STU DENTS SAID RECENTLY. 


ihl 

II c 

' ■ *’ { ,v'5src. 

z 

0 v 'i'"- P 
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i We think when you hear what we have to 
UNIVFPCITY otter you'll agree. The UVM campus sits 

atop a hill. The majestic Green Mountains 
Q |T V E R |V| O N T provide a backdrop to the east. and the 

City of Burlington w ith its splendid Lakę 
~ 1 Champlain shoreline is to the west. 

W 

r Our students enjoy sonie unbeatable academic advantages in addition 
to this beautiful setting. 

$ We are a comprehensive research university with eight schools and 
ii colleges. Combine our breadthof ACADEMIC OPTIONS 
w ith our focus on undergraduate teaching and you have an 
extraordinarily DYNAMIC ENVIRONMENT. 

Please cali or w rite the Admissions Office at 194 So. Prospect St„ 
Burlington. VT 05401-3596 (802 656-3370) to learn morę about our 
excellent programs offered through our eight colleges and schools. 

The Unńersity of Yermont is an equul opportunity/affirmative action employer 
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WCRMONT: It’s a great location for education! 


$ The Center lor 
Northern Studies 


The Center offers one-year, 
multidisciplinary programs in Northern 
Studies, both graduate and undergraduate. 
Its smali size, remote location, highly 
qualified faculty and two decades of 
experience in research and education 
provide a unique opportunity to investigate 
the environment, peoples and processes of 
the Circumpolar North. Fieldwork in 
Newfoundland, Labrador and Wolcott 
complement formal coursework. 

For morę Information contact: 

THE CENTER FOR NORTHERN STUDIES 

WOLCOTT, VT 
05680 

Tel. (802) 888-4331 Fax (802) 888-3969 


Vermont’$ 

Career-Building 

College 

We teachyou how to succeed. 

To learn morę, cali 802-860-2727 

(HAMPLMN 

Ć Ó L L E G E 
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Burlington, Yermont 


Circle Reader Service Number 104 


HHHHI 

If you love Yermont, you ll love Lyndon 


■ Diverse academic programs including meteorology, 
ski resort management, and video production; 

■ firm liberał arts core; 

■ smali classes, personal attention; 

■ strong job placement. 

Interested? Contact the Office of Admissions. 


Lyndon State College 

DEPT. VL, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851 • 802 626-9371 • 1-800-225-1998 (IN N.E.) 


Circle Reader Service Number 109 
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IF LIFE 

HANDS YOU 
A LEMON... 
MAKE A SOUFFLE. 

Sometimes the best way to get ahead is to go back. 
To school. Our unique, 2 year program offers: 

• Hands-on culinary training 

• 7 to 1 student/teacher ratio 

• Paid, personalized intemships 

• Financial aid for ąualified students 

• Advanced Placement available 

• A.O.S. degree in Culinary Arts 

• NEW: Bacnelors degree program 
in Service and Management 



Send for our 
four color catalog. 

250 Main 5t., 
Dept. VL 
Montpelier, VT 
05602-9720 
Telephone 
(802) 223-6324 


Accredited Member, ACCSCT 
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n 

OF VERMONT 


Trinity College of Vermont 

classrooms, whether found behind 
ivy-covered walls, in business con- 
ference rooms, or along mountain 
streams, are challenging emńron- 
ments for individual growth. 


Students say it’s the friendliness, 
size, the personal concern faculty 
and staff show, and the education 
they receive at Trinity that mean 
the most. Lakę Champlain and 
13,000 students in the vibrant 
college town of Burlington 
eam Trinity extra credit. Cali 
(802) 658-0337, ext.218for 
information today! 
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CASTLETON 

COLLEGE 


STATE 

You can make friends who will last a 
lifetime and learn from professors who 
know thelr subjects and their students. 

• 1500 full-time undergraduates 
• over 25 academic programs *17/1 
student/faculty ratio • 12 intercollegiate 
sports • 60 student organizations 

Ćastleton VT 05735 (802)468-5611 


UERMONT: lt’s a great location for education! 
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Poultney, Vermont 05764 
1-800-776-6675 (802) 287-9313 


VVThat could be morę exciting than 

spending your college years in Vermont? 
Since 1834, our spectacular location has provided 
the perfect natural environment for turning 
students’ dreams into reality. We invite you to 
learn morę about us . . . 

GREEN M0UNTAIN 
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n a natural 
environment... 
dreams turn 
into reality! 
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BECAUSE SAINT MICHAEL’S OFFERS SO MUCH! 


Saint Michaeli, a smali college with a GREAT REPUTATION. Because 


GREAT CENTRAL LOCATION (The Green Mountains ofYermont , The 


4 major ski areas) 


grams), GREAT 


we offer so much... 


city of Burlington , 


GREAT LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS (27 majors + grad & ESL pro- 


CLASSES (Smali student/teacher ratios + a top faculty, & new facilities) 


GREAT COMMUNITY OUTREACH (High involvement in community service 


Roman Cathohc tradition) Get a GREAT START, cali us today at 800 762-8000. 


programs/A college with a 

SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE _ 

Co Ich ester, VT 05439 
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Uniquely Yermont... 
affordably yours. 


Thats why over 8,000 students choose 
the Community College of Vermont each 
year. CCV offers smali classes, great teachers, 
corwenient schedules, and a tuition that is 
affordably priced. 

CCV is a great place to earn an associate 
degree, to get a start on a bachelors degree, 
to build job skills, or just to pursue a subject 
you love. Cali us today! 


cc^ 


Community College of Yermont 


PO Box 120 
Waterbury 05676 
(802) 241-3535 

with 12 offices 
throughout Yermont 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

“An international uniuersity in the guise of 
a smali liberał arts college in Vermont J) 

Geoffrey R. Smith 
Director of Admissions 
Emma Willard House 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, V F 05753-6002 
(802) 388-3711 
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Associate in 

! Applied Scienc 

Agribusiness Manage 
Technology 
Architectural & Buildi 
Engineering Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Business Technology & 


Management 
Constmction Practice & 
Management 
Dairy Farm Management 
echnology 

Landscape Development & 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Veterinary Technology 

Associate in Engineering 

Civi 1 Engineering Technology 
Computer Engineering 
Technology 

Electrical & Electronics 
Engineering Technology 
Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 

Rehabilitation Engineering 
Technology 

Bachelor of Science 

Architectural Engineering 
Technology 

Preparatory Curriculum 

Transition to Technology 
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UERMONT: It’s a gieat location for education! 




JSCs magnificent 350- 
acre hilltop campus is 
the settingfor a total 
learning adventure that 
prepares you for 
success in the most 
competitive world ever. 

JOHNSON 

-STATE COLLEGE 
suz-co>z:>:>o j OHNSON , yermont 
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College of St. Joseph 


(802) 773-5905 


Rutland, VT 05701 


Offering programs in Business, Education 
Humań Services, Liberał Studies. 


Circle Reader Service Number 119 
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WENDY BONOMO 

’93 CJS Graduate 

Database Administrator 

Central Vennont Public 
Seruice 


“I chose CJS because 
it was a Catholic 
college in the heart of 
ski country with smali 
classes and supportiue 
professors. My courses 
in business and liberał 
arts were the right mix 
to concert my college 
intemship into a fuli 
time position with 
Vermont's largest 
utility, CVPS.” 


1 Sterling 
| College 1 

Environmental Studies and 

I real challenges that build tomorrow’s I 
problem-solvers. 

The Grassroots Year 

This first year ofstudy combines academic studies with 
a relevant hands-on field work curriculum. 

I The Resource Management Program 

This second year degree program leads to an Associate of 
Arts degree, and consists of two terms of intense academic 
study with one or two terms of officampus intemship. 

Craftsbury Common, Vermont 05827 
. 1-800-648-3591 

■ Accredited by the Netu England Association of Schools and Colleges. I 
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PLAIN liying, hard thinking 


GODDARD COLLEGE 

Undergraduate and Graduate, 
Self-designed Study 

Plainfield Vermont 05667 
802-454-8311 or 1-800-468-4888 
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Southern Vermont College 

A smali independent college 
where you are treated as an individual. 


Associated Degrees 

Accounting 

Business 

Child Development 
Criminal Justice 
Environmenlal Studies 
Gerontology 
Humań Services 
Liberał Arts 
Nursing for LPNs 



Bachelor’s Degrees 

Accounting 

Business Management 

Child Care Management 

Communications 

Criminal Justice 

English 

Environmental Studies 
Gerontology Management 
Hospitality/Resort Management 
Liberał Arts 

Liberał Arts/Management 
Nursing for RNs 
Private Security Management 
Social Work 


ocm&tod by ihe No w Engljnd 
AnoaAicn c i 
Schoolł CoUtgM 


Southern Vermont College 

Monument Avenue 
Bennington, VT 05201 

(802) 442-5427 
(800) 491-0030 


BENIUGTON 


Offering undergraduate degrees in liberał arts, 
postbaccalaureate certificate program in math/ 
science; and MA/MFA graduate degree programs 
in the Arts and Writing and Literaturę. 

The only college in New England selected by a 
consortium as one of 21 test sites for the New 
Media Centers, a multimedia project. 

For morę information, please contact: 

Admissions Office, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-6349 or 800-833-6845 
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TT he Colleges listed here 
invite you to contact them 
for additional information: 

Director of Admissions 
BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 442-6349 

Director of Admissions 
BURLINGTON COLLEGE 
95 North Avenue 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-9616 

Director of Admissions 
CASTLETON STATE COLLEGE 
Castleton, VT 05735 
(802) 468-5611 

Director of Admissions 
THE CENTER FOR NORTHERN 
STUDIES 
Wolcott, VT 05680 
(802) 888-4331 

Director of Admissions 
CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 670 
Burlington, VT 05402 
(802) 860-2727 

Dean of Admissions 
COLLEGE OF ST. JOSEPH 
Clement Road 
Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 773-5905 


Registrar 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 
VERMONT 

Box 120, Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802) 241-3535 

Office of Admissions 
GODDARD COLLEGE 
Plainfield, VT 05667 
(802) 454-8311 

Director of Admissions 
GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
Poultney, VT 05764 
(802) 287-9313 
Toll free (800) 776-6675 

Director of Admissions 
JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE 
Johnson, VT 05656 
(802) 635-2356; Toll free (800) 
635-2356, out-of-state 

Director of Admissions 
LANDMARK COLLEGE 
River Road 
RR 1, Box 1000 
Putney, VT 05346 
(802) 387-4767 

Director of Admissions 
LYNDON STATE COLLEGE 
Vail Hill, Lyndonville, VT 05851 
(802) 626-9371, ext. 113 

Director of Admissions 
MARLBORO COLLEGE 
Marlboro, VT 05344 
(802) 257-4333 or 
Toll free (800) 343-0049 


Director of Admissions 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
The Emma Willard House 
Middlebury, VT 05753-6002 
(802) 388-371 l,ext. 5153 

Director of Admissions 
NEW ENGLAND CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 
250 Main Street 
RR 1, Box 1255 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 223-NECI 

Director of Admissions 
NORW1CH UNIVERSITY 
Northfield, VT 05663 
(802) 485-2001 
Toll Free (800) 468-NORW 

Dean of Admissions 
SAINT MICHAEUS COLLEGE 
Winooski Park 
Colchester, VT 05439 
(802) 654-3000 

Office of Admissions 
SCHOOL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRAINING 
Kipling Road 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7751 

Admissions Office 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 
COLLEGE 
Monument Avenue 
Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 442-5427 


Director of Admissions 
STERLING COLLEGE 
Box F-4 

Craftsbury Common, VT 05827 
Toll free (800) 648-3592 

Director of Admissions 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
208 Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 658-0337 

Director of Admissions 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
194 South Prospect Street 
Burlington, VT 05401-3596 
(802) 656-3370 

Director of Admissions 
VERMONT LAW SCHOOL 
South Royalton, VT 05068 
Toll free (800) 227-1395 

Director of Admissions 
VERMONT TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 500 

Randolph Center, VT 05061 

(802) 728-3391 

Toll free (800) 442-8821 

Director of Admissions 
WOODBURY COLLEGE 
660 Elm Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 229-0516 
Toll free (800) 639-6039 (Ver- 
mont only) 
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Fine Dining with a Dash 
Of History 

By Charles Jacobs 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



A fter decades of ne- 
glect, North Benning- 
ton's historie district 
is hosting a new breed 
of yisitor, lured from the tradi- 
tional tourist byways by the 
glowing phrases food review- 
ers have lavished on one of 
Southern Vermont's newest 
restaurants and by the Victo- 
rian charm of one of the state's 
oldest industrial hamlets. 

Oldtimers in this village of 
1,500 tell tales of thriving sa- 
loons and booming eateries 
during the town's heyday 
morę than a century ago. Huge 
crowds gathered at the railroad 
depot to greet celebrities such 
as President Benjamin Harri- 
son and Admirał George 
Dewey, and the trolley from 
Hoosick Falls, New York, to 
North Adams, Massachusetts, 
ran through the sąuare, bringing hun- 
dreds of passengers. 

Today little has changed to catapult 
the yisitor out of Victoriana and into 
modernity. The railroad depot's ele¬ 
gant Second Empire facade has barely 
been tarnished by the passing years. 
The dramatic Grecian columns of 


North 


Bennington's beautiful train station presides 
over a village fuli of historie buildings . 


Powers Market (1883) still gazę across 
the yillage green at the period brick li- 
brary. And the worker housing built in 
1867 by the North Bennington Boot & 
Shoe Co. still stands on Greenwich 
Street, outdone only by the Sagę Street 
complex (1811), Vermont's oldest re- 
maining housing for mili workers. 


Tourists who take the short 
detour from historie Route 7A 
can tour the Park-McCullough 
House's Victorian opulence. 
Even the remaining marble 
sidewalks remind you with 
every step of a past era. 

It was this nostalgie charm 
that five years ago brought 
chef Jeff Bendavid from New 
Jersey to North Bennington 
via Saratoga Springs, New 
York, to open the highly suc- 
cessful Main Street Cafe. In 
that remarkably short period, 
Bendavid's gourmet delights 
have received high praise on 
the pages of Food et) Winę and 
Travel et) Leisure magazines 
and his cafe has been ac- 
claimed the finest Italian 
restaurant in the tri-state area 
by the Albany Times-Union. 
On almost any night it hosts 
patrons from Bennington; 
Williamstown, Massachusetts; Al¬ 
bany, New York, and beyond, includ- 
ing a sprinkling of the rich and fa- 
mous. 

A converted storefront overlooking 
the green, the restaurant rubs shoul- 
ders with the dam on Paran Creek that 
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Stroił its streets, and you'll find ample evidence of the waterpower that madę North Bennington a thriving 19th century 
town. Old mills that once tumed out eoerything from iron to cotton fabric still linę Paran Creek. 


powered the Haviland Mili, built by 
the town's founder in the 1760s. The 
property is still known as "Haviland's 
Privilege." 

The restaurant anchors the end of 
the cluster of 19th Century wooden 
structures described in the town's offi- 
cial application for historie designa- 
tion as an area of "yernacular interpre- 
tations of Greek and Italianate revival 
styles." 

Although restaurateur Bendavid ad- 
mits that at first it was difficult to 
bring diners to a little known commu- 
nity that is overshadowed by big sister 
Bennington and is somewhat off the 
traditional tourist routes, he soon be- 
gan posting steady business gains. 

The Main Street Cafe relies on the 
growing reputation of its uniąue Ital- 
ian inventions. The unimposing menu 
offers a pleasant medley of pasta, 
seafood, chicken and veal. But the inti- 
mate flavor of the restaurant becomes 
most apparent when host Bendavid 
personally visits each table to describe 


his recommenda- 
tions for the night. 

Until recently, 
this wizard of the 
oven never used a 
cookbook. He cre- 
ated his specialties 
through "instinct." 

He still claims to 
"wing it at least 20 
percent of the 
time," and has been 
specializing in fish 
and seafood delica- 
cies. The cafe pro- 
vides an excellent 
choice of wines de- 
signed to enhance 
its main courses, 
and later this fali 
will have a fuli bar. 

Sawy visitors come early to stroił 
through the North Bennington His¬ 
torie District. It's an ideał way to work 
up an appetite before sitting down to 
dinner. The district includes 175 build- 


ings of historie sig- 
nificance, built on 
the strength of wa- 
ter power from 
Paran Creek. 

It all began in 
1776, when Captain 
Moses Sagę left 
Norwich, Connecti¬ 
cut, to settle in 
North Bennington 
and build the state's 
first iron forge. 
Ninę years later, the 
first grist mili went 
up in the tiny ham- 
let, then called 
Sage's City. By 
1811, Vermont's 
first cotton mili was 
operating along the waterway. 

The Greek Revival style First Bap- 
tist Church was built in mid-century, 
followed shortly by a traditional New 
England Congregational Church. At its 
peak in the 1860s, the yillage sup- 



Chef Jeff Bendaoid and his wife, 
Pcggy, at the Main Street Cafe. 
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IN A DAY 




Visit the beautiful Mad River Valley 

and discover the autumn of your 
dreams. Please cali i 800 82-VISIT 
for a free, colorful guide to the heart 
VERMONT and soul of Vermont. 

Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 

Paid for in part by State of Yermont funds 
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ported 11 generał Stores, two hotels, 
four lawyers, five doctors and a host of 
retail shops. Fires decimated buildings, 
and floods swept away much of the 
commercial district in the last cen- 
tury, but resilient North Bennington 
continued its economic boom. Facto- 
ries were at fuli capacity turning out 
paper products, textiles, shoes and 
building materials. 

When the mills were closed on holi- 
days, the weary workers watched 
Madam Carlotta's famous hot air bal- 
loon ascensions or listened łaziły to 
the town's prize-winning cornet band. 
Saloons outnumbered churches 10 to 
one, and up until the early years of this 
century, sportsmen could wager away 
their earnings at the horse races regu- 
larly held at the North Bennington 
Driving Park. 

According to legend, old Oscar 
Bangs used to maintain the books of 
his Main Street generał storę from the 
desk alongside the large window in his 
second floor office. Since almost every- 
one in town owed him money, Bangs 
would be reminded to send out bills to 
those he noticed walking along the 
Street. 

The Park-McCullough House was 
completed in 1864. During the warmer 
months, this Victorian masterpiece, 
placed on the National Register of His¬ 
torie Places in 1972, welcomes visitors 
in its current role as a museum. A 
visit conjures up delightful portraits of 
19th century life in a vibrant Southern 
Vermont hamlet. Summer Sunday af- 
ternoon chamber musie concerts have 
a special charm. 

Most of the original dams and mili 
ponds that powered flourishing facto- 
ries along the banks of the creek and 
the nearby Walloomsac River still ex- 
ist, but electrical power has relegated 
their mili wheels to museums. 

As they reminisce over its busy past, 
residents can savor the first stirring of 
a revived North Bennington. Factories 
along the river banks are working once 
again, and the Main Street Cafe has re- 
stored a modest vibrancy to Main 
Street after nightfall. 

In the old Shea Furniture Factory 
mili on Paran Creek, artists Matthew 
Perry and Patricia Pedreira have high 
hopes for the Vermont Arts Exchange. 
They have purchased the building, 
which they cali 29 Sagę Street, with 
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help from the Vermont Employment 
Development Authority, the Village of 
North Bennington, the Fund for North 
Bennington and Vermont National 
Bank's Socially Responsible Banking 
Fund. They have studio space there, 
and local people, young and old, come 
to create art. This, plus some manufac- 
turing in the old structure, may save 
it. 

"We^e hoping this can be a model 
of community development that can 
be used throughout the State," says Pe- 
dreira. 

This fali during the Paran Creek 
Project, volunteers plan to clean up 
along the creek, and artists will create 
sculpture from the materiał collected. 

Perry and Pedreira, chef Jeff Ben- 
david and his wife, Peggy, are new- 
comers, but they are among the com- 
munity ; s most ardent supporters. They 
might be considered North Benning- 
ton's latest pioneers, launching what 
they hope will be a major revitaliza- 
tion of the Main Street district. 


Ho w to Go 

The Main Street Cafe, at 1 Prospect 
Street, North Bennington, opens at 6 
p.m., Tuesday through Sunday. Prices 
for entrees rangę from $10.95 to 
$19.95. Reservations suggested, cali 
442-3210. 

The Park-McCullough House (442- 
5441) has tours on the hour, 10-4 daily, 
through Halloween,- admission $5, 
adults; $4, seniors; $3, students. 

Other points of interest include the 
studios of Matthew Perry and Patricia 
Pedreira at the Vermont Arts Exchange 
at 29 Sagę Street in North Bennington 
(Monday-Friday, 9-5), the Bennington 
Museum and its collection of Vermon- 
tiana and Grandma Moses art (447- 
1571), Arlington's Norman Rockwell 
Gallery (375-6423), and Hildene in 
Manchester (362-1788), once the man- 
sion of Robert Todd Lincoln. 

For information on lodging and other 
attractions in the area, contact the 
Bennington Area Chamber of Coin- 
merce (447-3311) and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce (362-2100). 

Charles Jacobs commutes between New 
Jersey and his farmhouse in Sunderland. 
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BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain,Vermont 
© 1994 bhc _Box VI, Yergennes, VT 05491 


A Cheerful Fire & 
A Warm Home... 


RELAX,WHILE NATURĘ REALLYSHOWSOFF. 


There is almost nothing as delightful as a 
crackling fire, or as comfortable as the 
soothing warmth of soapstone. Soapstone is 
nature’s most beautiful, durable, and efficient 
stove materiał. It absorbs twice as much heat 
as metal, and radiates steady warmth, even 
after the fire has died. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves offer both 
traditional and contemporary styling, and the 
latest in clean-burning technology. An 
internal catalytic combustor boosts heat 
output and virtually eliminates pollution. 

Our financing plan makes it easy to own 
a soapstone stove at Iow monthly terms. 
Send for free catalog, or cali 
800-866-4344 for free catalog & video. 


Celebrate Yermonfs spectacu- 
lar foliage at our 700-acre resort 
on a secluded cove on Lakę 
Champlain. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
antiąuing, biking, lakę cruises, 
or just plain relaxing. We 
offer private country cottages, 
two main guest houses and 
our own airfield. Expect 
exhilarating vistas, Yermont- 
fresh cuisine and superlative 
personalattention. 

For reservations or for 
morę information, please 
cali 1-800-622-4000. 

In Vermont, cali 
802-475-2311. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 

Name_ 


Address 


City/State/Zip_ 

Phone (daydme) (_)_ 

Phone (evening) (_)_ 


Fali Rates 
Start At 
$109.00* 

‘Includes 3 wortderful meals 
daily. afternoon tea and 
evening enterfainment. Per 
person, pernight, based upon 
double occupancy. Taxes 
and sen/ice fees additional. 
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Wonderful Whistles 


By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


D elia Robinson^ thoughts are 
ąuick, and her fingers are 
ąuick. Her hands move 
lightly and rapidly as she 
talks, shaping a piece of smooth brown 
clay. 

"I work all the time," she smiles. 
"It's what I love to do." 

Robinson smiles and giggles as she 
talks and manipulates the little piece 
of clay. Her mind never stops moving 
from place to place, topie to topie, 
whistle to whistle. 

Clay whistles are what she makes. 
Quickly, lightly, expertly. 

She has won national and Interna¬ 
tional acclaim for what might be con- 
sidered the humblest of art forms — 
whistlemaking. A show at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont's Fleming Museum, 
an article in Ceiamics Monthly, a 
prestigious national clay arts maga- 
zine, and gradually broadening com- 
mercial success all please the 
48-year-old artist. 

But what pleases her 
most is manipulating clay 
— the craft itself. De- 
spite Robinson's cheer- 
ful nonchalance, 
it's hardly a sim- 
ple thing. 

Delia Robin¬ 
son^ whistles are 
flights of fancy. 

The tiniest are 


stylized birds. But 
Robinson's ąuick 
mind and fingers 
embellish at the 
slightest excuse. 

A few years ago 
some of her birds 
began to acąuire tiny 
passengers — frogs, turtles, rabbits and 
other creatures began to appear on the 
birds' backs. 

"They were lilce little, friendly en- 
counters," she explains. 

The idea grew and at one point she 
madę a whistle shaped like a flying 
goose, with a variety of water crea¬ 
tures on board for the flight. She called 
it "The Water Quality Board," figuring 
that creatures that live in the water 
have the most interest in keeping the 
water pure. 

Delia Robinson's mind works like 
that: witty, puckish, pleasantly un- 

usual. Though not especially reli- 
gious, she loves stories out of 
the Old Testament. Versions 
of Jonah and the whale, 
Noah's ark, Jacob 
wrestling with the 
angel, the Creation 
and other Bibie stories 
often decorate her 
whistles. Sometimes 
she adds her own cre- 
ative twist to a familiar 
legend. 


One of the 
pieces she created 
last year for the 
Fleming Museum 
show was a large 
collection of whistles 
depicting Noah loading 
the ark. Robinson showed the 
last of the familiar menagerie of ani- 
mals marching up the ramp to the 
fully loaded ark. Noah stood, arms 
raised in a "No morę!" gesture. The 
rest of the animals — those destined to 
be left off the ark and lost forever— 
were fantasy beasts. Two-headed 
horses were the most conventional of 
the linę of winged, horned, never-to- 
be-known animals that Robinson cre¬ 
ated out of her ever-busy imagination. 

That was a large production. Most of 
Robinson's work is smali, some of it 
tiny. A depiction of Adam and Eve be- 
ing evicted from the garden shows a 
forbidding face peering through the 
branches of a gold-leafed tree at two 
abject, slightly chubby, naked figures 
groveling on the ground below. The 
entire remarkable composition is the 
size of a child's hand. And it whistles. 

All of Robinson's whistles can make 
pleasant tweetling sounds, though she 
admits that their musical attributes 
are secondary. She has created whis¬ 
tles that were too smali to finger effec- 
tively when blown into, and although 
a scalę — and thereby predictable 
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The Fishermen" 































From beasts to birds, jugglers and performing dogs, all 200 of the fanciful terra cotta pieces in Delia Robinson's 
"Whistle Circus" (selection above) can be whistled. Only the crowd is sileni. 


tunes — can be coaxed from some of 
the larger whistles, "Einstein him- 
self," would have trouble with the fin- 
gering system, Robinson admits. Obvi- 
ously, the musie madę on Robinson's 
whistles, like the whistles themselves, 
is meant to strike a lighter notę. 

Of the many shelves fuli of whistles 
she's kept for various reasons are two 
designated "Heaven" and "Heli." In 
heaven are birds, people, and animals 
doing pleasant things — eating, kiss- 
ing, and so on. One shelf down, a long 
linę of grim, gray-suited men marches 
resolutely into Heli. "Tax accoun- 
tants," says Robinson, smiling. 

Robinson moved to Vermont morę 
than 10 years ago with her husband, 
Robert, a physician. They both grew 
up in Southern Indiana, where she first 
learned whistlemaking — an ancient 
art, common to virtually every culture 
— from her mother, who is now 82. "It 
was the nicest legacy she could have 
possibly given me," she says, adding 
dutifully: "Her whistles are much 
nicer than minę." 

It was actually one of several fortu- 
nate happenstances that launched 
Robinson into her own unusual style 


of whistles. She isn't now and has 
never been as polished a whistle-maker 
as her mother — a fact that has opened 
up a world of creative possibilities. 

To make a whistle, you first push a 
hole into a firm bali of clay, then shape 
the bali into a "pinch-pot" — a tiny, 
hollow vessel. Then the pinch-pot is 
closed and formed. Robinson's mother 
always madę beautiful, regular 
pinch-pots and shaped 
them into beau¬ 
tiful, evenly 
shaped little 
birds. 

"I make a 
terrible pinch- 
pot," Robinson de- ^ 
clares as she shapes 
what seems to be a 
perfectly smooth and 
regular one. "As a result, 
they [the oddly shaped pinch-pots] led 
me astray." Her offbeat pinch-pots be- 
came people, monsters, parables, all 
sorts of creatures — as well as birds. 
Their irregularities led her into fields 
she might never have otherwise 
strayed into, she now believes. 

In addition to her Biblical themes 


and other archetypal tales, she likes 
fishing, with its obvious metaphorical 
overtones. Robinson also likes birds — 
and she enjoys depicting the humble 
everyday activities of women. 

Sometimes those themes can gener- 
ate a creative power of their own. A se- 
ries of whistles depicting women mak- 
ing cookies transformed itself into 
women hanging out the 
wash. And that, in turn, 
became a series of 
women hanging 
out the moon and 
stars. 

This little person is 
partly me on a very ba¬ 
sie level," she notes of a 
tiny female figurę having 
a secluded conversation 
with the moon. The 
whistle, entitled "Talk- 
ing to the Moon," is partly about the 
physical linkage women have with the 
lunar cycle, partly about the romantic 
link everyone has with the moon, and 
partly about the creative urge itself — 
the idea of having an intimate conver- 
sation with the moon. 

Sometimes the meaning of her ideas 



"Noah Checks the 
Clouds for Rain" 
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Wall Hanging/Ornament 

Madę from Yermont Basswood 



Each piece is carved, painted and signed by Gary M. Stan. 

RD 1, Rte. 23 • Middlebury, VT 05753 
^ (802)388-6552 
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CRYSTąj 

Potter^ 


Beautiful Wheel-thrown and Hand-built 
Functional Stoneware & Custom Dinnerware 

Bob and Ann Crystal 
RR 1 Box 191 • Shoreham, VT 05770 
(802) 897-2071 
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House In The Woods Company 

MICHAEL J. CUMMINGS • HANDMADE WOOD KITCHENWARE 


Johns Congdon 

CABINETMAKER 


Chippendale Arm Chair 

Original and Traditional Furniture 
Inspired by the Classics. 
Custom-made and built for the Futurę. 
Since 1973 

PO Box 206 • Spear St. Ext. 
Charlotte, VT 05445 
(802) 425-2522 
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Spoons • Scoops • Paddles • Ladles • Salad Utensils & Bowls 
Massive Cutting Boards • Custom Kitchen Work-Stations 


Functional and elegant 
design with inspiring native 
hardwoods. 
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On The Marketplace 
85 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-6458 


PO Box 251 -B 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-0118 


DANFORTH 

PEWTERERS 


Jł 


Visit our unique gift storę featuring hand- 
crafted pewter oil lamps and tableware, plus 
pewter buttons, jewelry, ornaments, and 
keyrings, all madę in Middlebury, N/ermont. 

In the Marbleworks 
Monday—Saturday 10-5 
Sunday (June-December) 11-4 
Free cafalog 1 (800) 222-5260 
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At The Equinox 

Historie Route 7-A 


PO Box 816 
Manchester, VT 05254 

(802) 362-3321 


A NONPROFIT YISUAL ARTS ORGANIZATION SUPPORTING CRAFTS EDUCATION 


THIS ORGANIZATION IS SUPPORTEDII 
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Ssssssnake Finger Puppet $10 
Comes in assorted 
snakey print fabrics. 

all 1 (800) 235-5013 to order or re- 
quest fuli catalog of puppets. 



PO Box 1007 

Bridge Street (across from bank) 
Richmond, VT 05477 


Robert M. Gasperetti 

F U R NITU REMAKE RS 
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PHOTO: CHARLEY FREIBERG 

Hand-crafted hardwood furniture 
for the discriminating home owner 
or collector. 


Select from our portfolio 
or allow us to custom-design a piece 
to meet your needs and desires. 

Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
(802) 293-5195 
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Stone Soedier Pottery 

Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 


Dinner sets 
Bowls • Casseroles 
Steamers 

Decorative pieces 


MillHill • PO Box 286 
Jacksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 




YO GEESE WELCOME ’ 25’ x 35’ 
cle Reader Service Number 296 


designed by Amy Oxford 
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Red Clover Rugs 

2 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
1 (800) 858-9276 

• Custom-hooked rugs 

• Supplies 

• Kits 

Teacher Training Program 
September 19-30, 1994 
Learn to make beautiful hooked 
rugs and become a certified 
Red Clover Rugs instructor. 
Please cali for morę information. 


Frog Hollow 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3177 


i VERMONT COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
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doesn't open up to Robinson herself at 
first. "It was only after a while that I 
realized [of the female figures] that if 
they wear a blue dress — they're 
good," she confides. The figurę that is 
partly her is, appropriately, clothed in 
blue. 

Among Vermont's other whistle- 
makers is Mary Stone of East Montpe- 
lier, who learned the craft from Robin¬ 
son, hut makes mostly birds and ani- 
mals, smali, gemlike creations she of- 
ten hangs on a lanyard or strings of 
beads to create a necklace. Her whis- 
tles cost from $10 to $35 at crafts 
shops and fairs ; larger raku-fired pieces 
go for $ 100 . A fair that Stone espe- 
cially likes is the Ben & ferryt One 
World, One Heart Festival held each 
June at Sugarbush. "People are there to 
hear musie, and when they buy a whis- 
tle, they can talce a little piece of it 
home with them," she says. 

Robinson works full-time at whis- 
tles at her East Montpelier home, 
breaking away to greet her daughters 
after school, make dinner, or run a 
load of laundry through the washer. 
Lilce most independent artisans, she 
doesn't expect to support herself solely 
through her craft. To do that, she'd 
have to put her whistlemaking on a 
production-line basis. She makes be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 whistles per 
year. Smali, simple ones sell for $10 or 
$ 15 . Larger, morę elaborate ones cost 
$36 or morę. 

All of her worlc sells ąuickly, either 
through craft shops, fairs or the occa- 
sional telephone or mail order. Her 
marketing is, she admits, haphazard, 
and her pricing probably too Iow, but 
Robinson wants, above all, to lceep her 
whistles selling. 

'Tt's important that they move on, 
so I can make morę/' she explains, 
adding: 

"That's one of the major differences 
between crafts and art — crafts sell 
and art doesn't!" 

Then she laughs again and adds, still 
molding clay: "If it was famę and for¬ 
tunę you wanted, you certainly 
wouldn't do this!" 

Although her income from whistle¬ 
making is not immense, the craft en- 
ables her to work at home, to make a 
substantial contribution to her fam- 
ily's income, and to have an infinitely 
varied outlet for her considerable cre- 
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YERMONT CRAFTS 



The "natural" place for gifts, accessories 
& home fumishings for today's casual 
lifesłyles is The Symmetree Company 
on the Church St. Marketplace 
Downtown Burlington 658-1441 
Mail Order 800824-2402 
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CONANT CUSTOM BRASS 
270 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 

800 - 832-4482 
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ativity. She is happy with her life, and 
never regrets the decision she madę to 
leave her first career — nursing — in 
the early 1980s. 

"I felt that the first 50 years of my 
life I would do the things I was sup- 
posed to do and be responsible, but the 
next 50 years, I would do what I 
wanted to do," she says. Whistlemak- 
ing was at the top of the want-to-do 
list, so well before her 50th birthday 
she began making them fuli time. 

Now the craft is her year-round oc- 
cupation, and she makes her colorful, 
fanciful whistles al- 
most non-stop, 
marketing them 
through the Ver- 
mont State Craft 
Centers and the few 
craft fairs she at- 
tends in summer 
and fali. Sometime 
in the spring, she 
begins collecting 
the whistles in sev- 
eral big baskets. 

When the baskets 
are fuli, it's time for 
the fairs. Usually 
by the time they 
roli around, she's 
about out of energy 
and creativity. 

But that doesn't 
last for long. 

"I dream whistles 
at night, and I always have," she says. 
"Pil wake up and make notes about 
them." 

She also gets many ideas from her 
voracious reading, which she says is 
almost non-stop, and "clearly patho- 
logical!" Melville's Moby Dick, for ex- 
ample, has yielded several whistle 
ideas. 

Often ideas come from her cus- 
tomers, who cali to ask if she can make 
a whistle they've thought up. One re- 
cent customer wanted a whistle de- 
picting "The Five Little Peppers," 
from a popular childrens' book. A 
woman in Japan wanted a whale with 
a person in a rowboat on its back. 
Robinson often has morę reąuests for 
whistles than she can easily fili, and 
even without the special orders, she'd 
sell everything she makes. 

One of her most unusual reąuests 
came from a couple who asked for a 


whistle for the top of their wedding 
cake. They wanted a bride and groom 
atop a dolphin. Fine, Robinson said, 
excited by the possibilities in such a 
project. She noted that she'11 probably 
do morę than one version of the motif, 
then let the couple choose the one 
they like best. The price will probably 
be about $50, which won't begin to 
pay for Robinson's time. Her real pay 
will be the creative excitement of do- 
ing the work. 

That's clearly one of the major pay- 
backs for Robinson. It allows her to be 
creative and lets her 
express in clay what 
she wants to express 
— though she man- 
ages to remain mod- 
est about even the 
high-art ideals of 
creativity and self- 
expression. 

"I let my fingers 
do the thinking, 
most of the time," 
she says. "I don't 
think about the 
whistle very much 
during the actual 
process." 

Sometimes she 
plunges into topical 
or political themes. 
Even though her 
whistles are smali, 
in her characteristi- 
cally light, often humorous way, she 
often expresses a serious message. 

In "The Queen with Only One 
Flaw," a lustrous naked woman sits 
surrounded by lecherous małe suitors. 
Her face is a deatłTs head, a reference 
to the AIDS epidemie and sexuality. 
No one's been in a hurry to purchase 
that one, Robinson notes. 

In "Men Who Walk on the Moon," 
an inquisitive looking man clambers 
aggressively across a round, golden 
"man in the moon" head. It was a re- 
flection, Robinson said, on the human 
urge to possess the unpossessable and 
in the process to do things incau- 
tiously. 

"Our Lady of Bośnia," a comment 
on the Bałkan civil war, shows a 
woman holding a child, presumably 
her own, up high, while standing in a 
pile of dead bodies. 

"I try to feel political as seldom as 


"I felt that the first 50 
years ofmy life I would do 
the things I was supposed to 
do and be responsible , but 
the next 50 years , I would 
do what I wanted to do," 
says Delia Robinson. 
Whistlemaking was at the 
top of the want-to-do list. 
Well before her 50th birth¬ 
day she began making them 
fuli time. 
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possible," she says. But she notes that 
such themes beg for her attention, just 
as do the lighter, morę fanciful ones. 

Robinson loves Vermont because 
much of it is removed from the hur- 
ried world of mainstream America, 
even though this means she some- 
times finds it difficult to get particular 
books she needs, and her shipping 
charges for clay are astronomical. Ver- 
mont feels like a separate place to her, 
where she can garden in the summer, 
go sledding in the winter, and look 
down at her pond in all seasons. 

"I have nothing modern in me at 
all," she says. 'Tm not interested in 
being in the 'real' world." 

She does stay involved with her own 
community, East Montpelier. In fact, 
it's one of the "impossible" whistle 
projects that she puzzles over from 
time to time: "I'd love to do a whistle 
of my whole town — or at least the 
wonderful high pulpit in the church." 

That may be Delia Robinson's only 
bit of megalomania. Bright and contin- 
ually, energetically busy, constantly 
creating, she somehow manages to re- 
main modest. When someone suggests 
that she may be creating the art 
world's most affordable commissioned 
art pieces, and that she would probably 
be able to command prices ąuite a lot 
higher, she emphatically says that she 
can't imagine charging morę. 

"I don't want to feel preposterous," 
she declares. "These are whistles, after 
all!" 

Whistle Patrol 

Whistles by Delia Robinson and 
Mary Stone are usually available 
through the Vermont State Craft Cen- 
ters in Middlebury and Windsor and at 
the Artisans' Hand craft cooperative in 
Montpelier. Robinson is a regular par- 
ticipant in the Southern Vermont 
Crafts Fair at Hildene Meadows in 
Manchester in August; the Vermont 
Handcrafters' Fair in Middlebury, Oct. 
1-2; and the Vermont Handcrafters' 
Fair at the Sheraton Inn in Burlington, 
Nov. 17-20. 

Delia Robinson, RD 5, Box 730, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, 223-3558. 

Mary Stone, RD 5, Box 353, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602, 223-2319. 


Matthew Burak 


Matthew Burak Furniture 

Showroom with over 30 pieces on display 
in an authentically restored historie house on Rt. 2 in Danville 

P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 • 802-684-2156 

Color Catalog - $5.00 
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MARTHA JACKSON 

Specializing in I9th and Early 20th Century Quilts 


Formerly of Riverside, CT and Main Street Cellar, 

New Canaan, CT. Vermont in-house showroom. 

By appointment. 

P.O. Box 430 Middlebury, Yermont 05753 (802) 462-3152 
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MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 

Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Squarą Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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THE 11TH ANNUAL 
STOWE FOLIAGE 

CRAFT FA R 

SEPT 23,24,25 

TOPNOTCH FIELD 
ON THE MOUNTAIN 
ROAD, RTE 108 
STOWE, YERMONT 


175 WONDERFUL 
EXHIBITORS 

THE UNKNOWN BLUES BAND 
WALDO WOODHEAD COMEDY 
GOOD FOOD 

CRAFT DEMONSTRATIONS 
GORGEOUS HEATED TENTS 
RAIN OR SHINE 
ADULT ADMISSION $4 

INFO: 802 253 7321 
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FOLD1NG AD1RONDACK CHAIRS 
LOVESEAT AND TETE-A-TETE 

Five separate styles of chairs, including folding love seats and tete-a- 
tetes. Available in pine, cherry, and red cedar, 
depending on style. Largest selection available. Assembled with 
weather-resistant bolts and screws. Instructions and hardware 
included. Shipped K.D. 

Chairs from $50 (plus $11 shipping) • Loveseats from $70 (plus $15 
shipping) • Tete-a-tetes from $90 (plus $20 shipping) • NYS residents 
add 7 % • Rocking Chairs also available. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 

1-800-548-5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Emile Renaud Glass Studio 



Come feast your eyes on 
glass blowing of a unique 
style and signature. 

From Addison 4 comers of Rte. 22A and Rte. 17 go south 
1.8 mile on 22A. Turn right on Nortontown Rd. then .5 
mile. My name is on the mailbox. 

Cali for hours 802-759-2470 
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Historie Mt. Mansfield 


Stowe Vermont 


An image from the past, a contact print 


from an original 8x10 glass piąte. Hand 

. 

printed and processed for archival quality. 
Print Size: 11x14, Image Size: 8x10 
$55.00/ 

Credit Card by phone or send a chcck 
by mail. Plcase add $3.00 for s/h. V/MC 
acccpted. VT residents add 5% tax. 

802-748-3421 

The Jenks Studio 

| 39 Main St., St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

Est. 1886. Circle bclow for 
| Information on other historie prints. 
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The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable. 
beautifully handcrafted, 
madę to last generations... 

Your tired back will love it. 



Cali or write for brochure. visit our showroom 


Vermont Folk Rocker 
& Fumishings 

RR 1 Box 36 Starksboro. Vermont 05487 
Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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The Artisans’ Hand 

A cooperałwe craft gallery 
featuring the work of 125 
Fermont craftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 
Sundays 11:00-3:00 
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Uncommon Expressions In Wood 



Hunt Board 


Dana Robes 

Wood Craftsmen 


Lower Shaker Village Cali for OUT CataloS 
PO Box 707-VL ° 

Enfield, NH 03748 8 0 0 722-5036 


28 E. Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
203 869-5310 
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Visit the Historie Villages o/Arlington & Shaftsbury 


w? 

cTWusic c Box 
s Shop 

f ^ Musical boxes and 

Jj devices from around 

the world. 




A Candle Mili Village Shop 
East Arlington, Vermont 
J-800-772-3769 
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^50,000 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 

_ You can 

even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 



the 

Happy 

Cook 

Euerything 
imaginable for the 
cook, including 
1,000 cookbooks 


Candle Mili Village 
East Arlington, Vermont 
(802) 375-2802 


Visit a special 
^ “ Peace of 

Vermont" and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country’ lodging and 
_ dining. 

Y 


y. 

For reser\’ations cali 802-375-6516 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Visit the Vermont that lives in your imagination...visit 
Arlington, hometown of famous American artist and 
illustrator Norman Rockwell. This village provided a back- 
drop against which Rockwell could say, “Vermont is inspira- 
tion to my work.” He chose this area to settle in from 1939- 
1953, residing in two different houses on the banks of the 
famous Battenkill. 

The same special world that surrounded Rockwell still 
exists very much unchanged for visitors to explore today. 
Picturesąue farmland, covered bridges over meandering 
rivers, scenie bike routes, wildemess hiking paths, country 
roads lined with spectacular fali foliage and boundless 
natural beauty are here. 

Make your plans now to visit us during our magical 
Santa Lucia Festival, December 9-11. This wonderful way to 
open the holiday season features a special pageant and an 
inn-to-inn craft tour. For morę information, contact the 
Chamber of Commerce at (802) 375-2800. 

We invite you to bring the Vermont that lives in your 
imagination to life. Visit our countryside, our shops, our inns, 
our lodgings and restaurants, or perhaps our Santa Lucia 
Festival. You’11 have an “illustration in your own memory to 
treasure forever.” 

To Manchester 


sunderland 


Christmas Days • 


Candlelight Motel * 


l/l/. ARLINGTON 


* Inn on 
Covered 
Bridge 
Green 


• West 
Mountain 
Inn 


i 313 h 


BattenkUl Inn 
1 BattenkUl Canoe 

E. ARLINGTON 

' Musie Box 


Cook 


• Country Willows 


ARLINGTON 


SHAFTSBURY 

i i 

To Bennington 


The Battenkill Inn 


(802) 362-4213 


(800)441-1628 



At the 
Base of 
Mt. Equinox 
Skyline Drive. 


Sweeping Lawns and Mountain Views Minutes 
from Manchester Village. All Rooms with Private 
Baths and Fine Antiąues. Sumptuous Breakfasts 
served in Dramatic Dining Rooms. 

A Yermont Country Retreat 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year^Round 



25th Anniversary Season 
We feature COLLECT1BLE SANTAS - 
one-of-a-kind pieces and limited editions 
SHOWCASF. DEALER for Dept 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Village 
MASTER DEALER for Vaillancourt Folk Art 
Christmas Ornaments &. Collectibles 
Located on Historie Rte 7A 
between Manchester &. Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 am - 5:30 ptn 
(802) 362-2516 AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 


JVfotel 


Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 
1-800-348-5294 
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Distinctive Canoe 
Yacations 



Daytrips on the Batten Kill and 
Inn-to-Inn tours throughout 
Yermont, Canada & Costa Rica 


BattenKill Canoe Ltd 

Historie Rte 7A, Arlington VT 05250 
802.362.2800 or 800.421.5268 

Cali for our Jree 20 page color brochure 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802)375-6928. 
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Inn on Covered Bridge Qreen 

Formo- Home of Norman Rockwell ~- 
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Mud Pond Pilgrimage 


By Jon Vara 

Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


I T ALL STARTED One 

morning late last 
spring, when I went for 
a walk in the woods. Pd 
wandered a mile or two, 
with no particular destina- 
tion in mind, when I saw 
daylight shining through 
the trees ahead. It took me 
a moment to realize that I 
must be approaching Mud 
Pond — a moment in which 
I also realized, with some 
surprise, that I had never 
been there before, although 
I had lived nearby for morę 
than 10 years. I pushed on 
toward the sound of the 
frogs, picking my way from 
hummock to hummock 
and wishing I'd worn my rubber boots. 

The pond was much bigger than Pd 
expected — a handsome, half-mile- 
long expanse of elear water, solidly 
ringed with mingled spruce, cedar, and 
tamarack. It was such a nice place that 
I wondered how I had overlooked it — 
except as a smali splotch of blue on 
the local topographic map — for so 
long. 

When I got home, I changed my 
socks and found a State atlas. "Mud 
Pond," I knew, was a fairly common 
geographic name. I was vaguely aware 
of several others in the generał area, 
and I wondered if they might also be 



worth a visit. 

An hour later, I was staring at the 
list Pd jotted on the back cover. There 
were morę Mud Ponds around than Pd 
thought. A lot morę. Except in the 
northwestern ąuarter of the State — 
where, for some reason, there was not 
a single Mud Pond to be found — no 
point in Vermont appeared to be much 
further than 25 miles from the nearest 
Mud Pond. I added them up. Not 
counting the near misses — three Lit- 
tle Mud Ponds, a Big Mud Pond, a Big 
Muddy Pond and two Muddy Ponds — 
there were 31 of them. 

The northernmost was in the town 


of Holland, just a few 
miles south of the Quebec 
border. The southernmost, 
in Stamford, was about the 
same distance from the 
Massachusetts State linę. 
There was a Mud Pond 
two miles from the New 
Hampshire linę, in the 
Connecticut River Valley 
town of Brunswick, and a 
Mud Pond two miles east 
of Lakę Champlain, in the 
town of Benson. There was 
a Mud Pond in Braintree, 
in the precise geographic 
center of the State. 

The hand of destiny 
tugged at my sleeve. The 
251 Club and the 3,000- 
Footers, I suddenly decided, could 
wait. I was going to have my own club. 

The notion that the whole thing was 
going to be a lark, however — a paradę 
of comically easy jaunts to a series of 
roadside ponds — did not survive the 
first day in the field. 

I started with a pair of intercon- 
nected Mud Ponds in the Northeast 
Kingdom town of Brighton, which 
seemed to reąuire no morę than a quar- 
ter-mile of straightforward walking 
along an established woods road. The 
map, however, said nothing about the 
tremendous windstorm that had 
passed through a week or so before, 
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WILL MOSES 



“Farmer’s Market 


16" x 26" 


Ali eyes are on the potatoes at the Farmer’s Market. 

Each Lithograph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd. 

Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
(Just off Rte. 22) 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sat. 10-5, Sun. Noon-5 
15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free Color Brochure is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Collette's Yield House, Shelburne, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 


Presenting... 


The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

- the amazing walk-behind brush cutter that — 



CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures. 
roadsides, fences, wooded and rough non-lawn 
areas with ease. Mows over 1/2 acre per hour! 

CUTS tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles, 
sumac - even tough saplings up to 1 " thick! 

Plus CHOPS/MULCHES most 
everything it cuts; leaves NO TANGLE 
of materiał to trip over or to pick up 
like hand-held 
brushcutters and 
sicklebar mowers 
POWERFUL 8HP 
Briggs & Stratton 
engine. BIG 20" 

SELF-PROPELLED 
WHEELS roli through ditches, 
furrows, over bumps and logs with ease. 



7 have been searching foryears to find a reliable and cost- 
efficient way to keep our two-acre field clean and beautiful. 
The Dr Field and Brush Mower is the answer!" 

- Richard A. Gustafson, Manchester, N.H. 



DR« 


So, 
WHY 
/ MESS 
jwith hand- 
/ held brush- 
/ cutters that 
are so dan 
gerous, slow 
and tiring to 
use ... OR 
with sicklebar 
mowers that 
shake unmerci- 
fully and leave 
a tangled mess? 

'Tom. fnee 
i(8oo)8S<t-Km 

Please cali TOLL FREE 
or mail coupon for FREE 
DETAILS about the Amazing 
FIELD and BRUSH MOWER! 


[~YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the i 


mple 

DR* FIELD and BRUSH MOWER ineluding prices, j 
j specifications of Standard and PRO models, and "Off- ( 
i Season" Savings now in effect. i 

i -■ 

| Name_ _g 

! Atklrcss_? 


I City _State-ZIP- 

! To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®. Dept. 27408F | 


Ferry Road, Box 89, Charlotte, VT 05445 


YERMONT VIEW 


burying the road beneath a spectacular 
head-high tangle of downed trees. 

By the time Pd fought my way over, 
under, and through them, I was 
scratched, tired, and wearing badly 
torn pants. I celebrated my conąuest 
by misjudging my footing on the bank 
and falling into the water up to my 
waist. 

No harm was done, though, because 
it soon began to rain. Ud have been 
soaked below the raincoat in no time, 
even if Pd brought a raincoat. Wring- 
ing wet, I struggled back to the car and 
drove around to Charleston, where I 
planned to collect the third Mud Pond 
of the day. 

But as I studied the map, I began to 
have my doubts — and to regret leav- 
ing my compass in my raincoat pocket. 
Although the pond was nearly on the 
Charleston-Morgan town linę, there 
was no obvious route to it, and al¬ 
though it was only half a mile from 
the road, I couldn't even be surę where 
to leave the car, let alone which direc- 
tion to take once I did. 

For lack of a better plan, I pulled off 
the road into a hemlock stand, tossed 
the map into the back seat to keep it 
dry, and began walking down the 
thickly wooded hillside, hoping to 
pick up the survey linę between the 
towns. I found it, and followed the red 
blazes into a cedar swamp, where they 
became faint and sporadic. Eventually, 

I emerged in an open, grassy bog, 
where the blazes petered out alto- 
gether. 

The rain was coming down in 
sheets, and I could see almost nothing 
through my water-spotted glasses. I 
was uncomfortably aware that if I 
turned around twice with my eyes 
closed, Pd be utterly lost. Pausing to 
gather an armload of green cedar 
branches at the edge of the trees, I 
sąuelched on into the bog, marking 
my way back in Hansel-fashion, by 
jabbing a stick into the soft earth every 
few yards. I soon came to what I took 
to be the outlet brook, and turned 
right to follow it upstream. 

The pond should have been right 
there — but it wasn't. Shivering, I 
traced the stream into the dripping 
trees, and even climbed a tali tama- 
rack in an effort to catch a glimpse of 
the pond opening. It was no use. I gave 
it up, and followed the brook, the 
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branches, and the blazes back to the 
car. 

As I ate lunch with the engine run- 
ning and the heater turned up high, I 
had another look at the map. I was 
chagrined to find that my mental pic- 
ture of the landscape had been turned 
over, like a miscut sheet of linoleum 
that only fits in place upside down. I 
finished my cheese sandwich, turned 
off the car, and re-retraced my route to 
the brook. Mud Pond was just down- 
stream. Three down, 28 to go. 

Things got easier from there, as I 
continued to collect ponds through the 
summer and into the fali. And the 
morę Mud Ponds I visited, the morę I 
came to respect them. 

I followed a well-trodden network of 
moose trails to the Mud Pond in 
Brunswick. Like its 
counterpart in 
Charleston, it was a 
true bog pond, encir- 
cled by a floating mat 
of sphagnum moss 
embroidered with rare 
vegetation. There 
were so many camivo- 
rous pitcher plants at 
the water's edge I was 
afraid to sit down. 

I was befriended by 
a big dragonfly at the 
pond in Holland, and 
splashed by an irate 
beaver in Westmore. I 
followed Hogtrough 
Brook to its source, and scrambled 
over ledges to a tiny, rocky tarn above 
Eden Notch. I waited out the worst of 
a thunderstorm on the porch of an iso- 
lated hunting camp just south of an¬ 
other Mud Pond, beneath a weathered 
"FOR SALE" sign that had probably 
been seen by as many bears as human 
beings. 

I came upon a few morę camps at 
other ponds, although no pond had 
morę than one that I noticed, and all of 
them seemed vacant when I passed 
through. In the course of 31 pond vis- 
its, in fact, I saw only two other people 
- a pair of teen-aged duck hunters 
who seemed as astonished to see me as 
I was to see them. 

Even the litter seemed to arrive by 
air. The only pieces of trash I remem- 
ber finding were two deflated mylar 
helium balloons. (The first — im- 


printed with Minnie and Mickey 
Mouse — was tangled in the bushes at 
the edge of one of the Brighton ponds. 
The second was floating on the surface 
of the Mud Pond in Peru, and carried a 
picture of Bart Simpson.) 

In purely physical terms, however, 
Vermont's Mud Ponds can hardly be 
called remote. Nonę is morę than a 
mile from the nearest driveable road, 
and a number of them are within a 
stone's throw of a road. But as I learned 
in Charleston — and was not tempted 
to forget while searching for many of 
the ponds that came after it — there is 
morę to remoteness than geography. 

There's history, for one thing. From 
a modern perspective, for example, it 
seems a bit odd — if not slightly ridicu- 
lous — that there should be room for 
nearly three dozen 
identically named 
ponds within the con- 
fines of one smali 
State. But that fact 
alone suggests that 
the Mud Ponds are 
very old. They are 
relics of a time before 
travel was thought to 
be fun, and most peo¬ 
ple lived out their 
lives within a few 
miles of their birth- 
place. It's unlilcely 
that anyone then 
would even have no¬ 
ticed any duplication 
of names — any morę than we now 
find it unusual that, say, 16 of the 50 
States contain a town of Washington. 

And, of course, "Mud Pond" is a 
classic Vermont place name. It's just 
earth and water — direct, plainly con- 
structed, and utterly devoid of super- 
fluous decoration. You have to admire 
it. 

But like so many admirable rem- 
nants of days past, the name "Mud 
Pond" does not cut much ice in the 
modern world. "Mud," let's face it, is 
sort of an iclcy word. And even the 
word "pond" has something of a crude, 
low-rent air about it. The Vermont 
Board of Libraries — which, by statute, 
is responsible for the naming and re- 
naming of geographic features in the 
State — is regularly petitioned to 
change ponds into lakes, but rarely the 
other way around. 
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WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 



□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, American #1 Value. 


Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL 

ISUNBEAMl ve getable factory, inc. 

(STRUCTURES p °- Box 1353 > De P l - VER 
niyisiom | Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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HOT TUB FUEL 



snorkel hottubs 


Imagine the aroma of cedar in the evening air, a 
wood tire in your underwater Snorkel stove, 
warming the still waters of your hot tub... 

What a way to relax, gazing up at the stars enjoy- 
ing a hot tub soak, all in your own backyard. 

Sound good? It's not a dream.. All it takes is a 
Snorkel Fireside Hot Tub and a lew arm loads ot 
wood. We cali it... Hot Tub Fuel! 

Snorkel Stove Company 
Wood Fired Hot Tubs 
Dept. VT 9408M2 
108 Elliott Ave W 
•Seattle. WA 
98119-4225 
1-800-962-6208 
206-283-5701 


Yes, send me FREE Information 


Name_ 


Address _ 

City_ 

Phone_ 


-Stale_Zip_ 
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The Village of DORSET Welcomes You 

Only 10 minutes from Manchester, but a world apart! 

Come see for yourself... 


Cr x 



An Inn 
as 

Distinctive 

as 

its Name 


Selected a Romantic Hideaway 
by 

The Disceming Traveler newsletter 

COME AND BE PAMPERED 

Dorset, VT* 05251 • 802-867-5751 


Dorset Village 
located on Route 30, 
is on the 

National Register of 
Historie Places 

MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th cenłury and 
early 20th cenłury 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 



Dovetail Inn 

Bcd & Breakfast 
and lots morę... 

Jean & Jim Kingston 

Route 30 on the Green 
Dorset VT 05251 -0976 
802-867-5747 • fax 867-0246 


ur comfortable village inn 
always looks out on Vermont life. 
Wg invite you to be part of it. 
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There’s no time 
like the present to 
step into the past. 

Treat yourself to the charm and 
hospitality of Dorset and the 
Barrows House this season. 

• Comfortable lodging in our 
1804 main inn or seven 
historie cottages 

• Suites with fireplaces 

• Exceptional American cuisine 

• Perfect for romantic getaways 
and family gatherings 

Our Special Rates in 
November and Decembcr 
make it a perfect time to 
discovcr Dorset. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


The first step is 
easy! Just cali 
1-800-639-1620 
or 

1-802-867-4455 

from within Yermont 


| RT 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 

Jim & Linda M cGinnis, Innheepers 



Inn at West View Farm 

A Romantic Country Inn 

Guest rooms, all with private baths, 
blend country charm and 
country elegance. 

Fine dining in the Auberge Room 
Casual farę in Clancy’s Tavern 

Read about us in Fodors, 
Get-Away for Gourmełs and Glamour 

Route 30 • Dorset, VT 05251 
★★★aaa*** 802/867-5715 

for reseruations: 800/769-4903 
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DORSET 

INN 

Since 1796 


Offering Fine 
American Cooking and 
Comfortable Lodging. 

Innkeepers 

Sissy Hicks 
Gretchen Schmidt 


Dorset, VT 05251 « 802-867-5500 
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Josiah Allen Real Estate 

Route 30 Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802)867-5656 • Fax (802) 867-5713 


Nostalgie Dorset Schoolhouse 

Dorsets 1888 two story school is now 
offered for sale, the first time sińce its 
restrained 1972 refurbishing. Having 
retained all of its original charm: bright 
6/6 Windows illuminate 8 spacious 
rooms, 3 tile haths, and the step up 
stage of the auditorium stirs 
childhood memories. 

Zoned village commercial. 

Exclusive $199,000 
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Yisit Dorset, where seasonal pleasures abound. 
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In part, at least, that anti-pond bias 
may stem from the fact that "pond" is 
based on an Anglo-Saxon root word, 
while the morę refined "lalce" has a 
Latin root. (You see the same sort of 
thing in word pairs lilce "sweat" and 
"perspire," or "dead" and "deceased.") 

But whatever the ultimate cause, a 
generał trend toward modernizing Ver- 
mont place names has been under way 
for some time. According to UVM ge- 
ography professor Gardiner Barnum, 
old-style descńptive names — which 
convey a bit of straightforward Infor¬ 
mation about a given pond, hill, or 
broolc — are clearly on the wane. Many 
have been displaced by commemora- 
tive names, which honor noteworthy 
people, families, or events. And many 
morę have been shoved aside to make 
room for commendatory names, 
which praise intangible — if not 
wholly imaginary — attributes of the 
features named. 

As early as 1918, Vermont poet 
Daniel L. Cady polced fun at the efforts 
of "camp site boosters" to re-name fa- 
miliar places, in his poem "New Ver- 
mont Names." One verse reads: 

Of course, there wan’t no Crystal 
Lakę 

About it then — ’twas Pickerel 
Pond; 

No “villas” stood along the shore, 

No Roman “insulas” beyond; 

The cattails grew all ’round the 
edge , 

The eel grass would have stopped a 
snake — 

It never touched our thinking caps 
The place would get to be a lakę. 

A big, handsome name can worlc 
wonders for the value of shorefront 
real estate. But that worlcs both ways. 

If a body of water is blessed with a par- 
ticularly unmarketable name to start 
with — and is smali and inaccessible 
besides — it's lilcely to be left alone for 
a long, long time. 

Even so, several of Vermont's Mud 
Ponds have been forced to strike their 
colors. In the town of Thetford, for ex- 
ample, a scenie, well-maintained thor- 
oughfare called Mud Pond Road winds 
along the shoreline of a handsome lit- 
tle body of water called ... Lakę 
Abanaki. Another former Mud Pond, 
in Cabot, is now officially known as 



Lorę than 100 proven designs, from classic colonial 
to sweeping contemporary, with the flexibility to 
customize any set of plans - yours or ours - to have the 
home you’ve always dreamed of. 


Thomas M. Wood Builders 

P.O. Box 894, Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-7930 

Heinlein Enterprises Inc. 

RD3 Box 388 
St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-5685 

Tim Herbert Construction 

Box 6387, Rutland, VT 05702 
(802) 773-7271 

Big Pine Builders 

P.O. Box 1324 R. 11-30 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 
(802)362-1660 

Holcomb’s Construction 

RD1 Box 229, Wells, VT 05774 
(802) 645-0333 


Energy Shield Systems 

P.O Box 870, Wilder, VT 05088 

(802) 649-3999 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son 

Route 17, Waitsfield, VT 05673 
(802) 496-3030 

Windridge Builders Inc. 

Box 44 Meadowbrook Rd. 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 254-9197 

MacDonald-Secor Assoc. Inc. 

P.O. Box 168, Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3340 

Neal Speer Construction Co. 

20 South River Street 
Swanton, VT 05488 
(802) 868-4277 




Cole Road, Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 


Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 40 homes. 


Please send me a complete design collection of your model 
homes. My check or money order for $12 is enclosed. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone 



Crestline 

Windows 8J)oors 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest 
Homes representatives in other ar- 
eas of NY, CT, MA, NJ and PA. 
Dealer inquiries are invited. 
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ROLEX 

ACCENT ON ELEGANCE 

Legendary Swiss craftsmanship 
artfully blends stainless Steel and 
18kt. gold lending the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual Datejust 
and the Rolex Lady Datejust 
a spectacular allure and 
aspecial strength. 

Only atyourOfficial 
Rolex Jeweler. 


Role*. Oyster Perpetual and Datejust are trademarks 


Vermont's LargestJewelry Storę 


76 Merchants Row, Rutland, Yermont 05701 1-800-949 2792 
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VERM0NT’S 

OLDEST 


NURSERY 

offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Yermont’* Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent of Yermont to your 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24 and 
is tastefully decorated with pine- 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. 
will gladly enclose a giftcard. 
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HORSFORD 

Gardens& Nursery 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802.425-2811 


or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
2058 North Greenbush Road 
Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

•Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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YERMONT YIEW 


Coits Pond. Farther south, in Jamaica, 
a Mud Pond has been rehabilitated un- 
der the name Cole Pond. A Mud Pond 
in the Northeast Kingdom town of 
Ferdinand has become Mile Pond. 

Some former Mud Ponds, on the 
other hand, have lost their old names 
without gaining new ones. According 
to an exhaustive list of geographic 
names compiled during the 1940s by 
Harold H. Chadwick — director of a 
State agency then known as the Yer¬ 
mont Publicity Service — there were 
once Mud Ponds in Sharon, Winhall, 
Lunenburg, and Guildhall as well. 
Other 20th century sources mention 
additional Mud Ponds in Norton and 
Newbury, to say nothing of a "Mudd 
Pond" in Hubbardton. 

Where are they now? A few, no 
doubt, have ąuietly assumed new iden- 
tities, but the rest seem to have been 
dropped from the list of named places 
altogether. Some Mud Ponds, in other 
words, not only escape development, 
but manage to reverse the normal flow 
of progress. Shrugging off their old 
names, they simply fade into the 
woodwork — or rather, into the woods 
— and vanish among hundreds of other 
smali, nameless ponds. 

Ali that is confusing enough, but it 
gets worse. Previously named ponds, it 
seems, are occasionally repackaged as 
Mud Ponds. Fifty years ago, according 
to Chadwick, the town of Woodbury 
lacked even one Mud Pond. But sińce 
then, according to recent maps, it has 
somehow acąuired three of them. 

On the ground, however, it has only 
two. The most inaccessible of the 
three Mud Ponds shown on the map 
(the same one, apparently, that a 19th 
century map of Washington County 
identifies as "Mountain Pond") no 
longer exists as an actual, physical en- 
tity. The massive beaver dam at the 
outlet apparently blew out many years 
ago, leaving nothing but a boulder- 
studded basin with a smali stream run- 
ning through it. Few cartographers, I 
suppose, have ever been there. 

In other words, once the Mud Pond 
waters are stirred up, they become 
very muddy indeed. No less an author- 
ity than Esther Munroe Swift — au- 
thor of the classic reference Vermont 
Place Names — uses the word "innu- 
merable" in connection with the 
state's Mud Ponds. She was not using 
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the word merely for effect. 

But even if uncertainty about the fi¬ 
nał number of Mud Ponds leaves my 
accomplishment a little vague around 
the edges, I believe that my place in 
history is secure. I expect to be re- 
membered as Vermont's first Mud 
Ponder for as long as I am around to re- 
mind people of it. 

And in any case, the experience was 
its own reward. Searching for Mud 
Ponds gave me a chance to perfect my 
map-and-compass skills, and provided 
some healthful exercise. It taught me 
again — as we all need to be re-taught 
from time to time — that the smali, 
quiet, unspectacular places are often 
the places we would most rather be. 
Even the words "Mud Pond" — which 
have taken a fine polish from turning 
over and over in my mind for so long 
— have come to sound lilce poetry to 
me. 

In fact, if I regret anything (aside 
from the loss of my jackknife, some- 
where in Irasburg) it is that I'm not a 
poet. I especially wish that Daniel L. 
Cady could have been with me one af- 
ternoon early last fali, as I hilced up a 
wooded hillside overlooking Sunset 
Lakę, on the town linę between Ben¬ 
son and Orwell. 

I felt my way over the carpet of dead 
leaves covering the rocky slope, aim- 
ing for the patch of light shining 
through the trees above. Abruptly, I 
popped into the open, and stood over- 
looking my 30th Mud Pond. 

It was long and narrow, eight or 10 
acres in extent, and tightly enclosed by ! 
wooded hills. A few freshwater mussel 
shells were scattered about on the 
rocky shore. Although I'd walked only 
a few hundred yards from the car, I 
could see little sign that anyone had 
been here before me. 

Until, that is, I wandered over to the 
outlet, where I encountered a tangle of 
plastic water lines leading from the 
pond down the outlet stream. Curious, 

I followed them back down the hill 
until I lost them under the dry leaves. 

But by then I knew where they were 
going. They were there to carry the 
high, elear water of Mud Pond to the 
summer homes below, on the teeming 
shores of Sunset Lakę. c o? 


Mudder fon Vara lives in Cabot and is a 
freąuent contributor to Yermont Life. 


WouldiTt you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Manulacturers Direct 
Furniture at True Fac- 
tory Direct Prices 

Sba ker, Al u, non c3 Contemporary 
Styleo in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Ataple c3 Pine 


Yisit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebuiy, YT or write or cali for our free brochure 
We Skip Anywbere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, YT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:50-1 
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A GIFT FOR 
OUR CHILDREN 



“Things are different for our chil- 
dren s generation than they were for 
us. Often they are caught between 
obligations to their own families and 
concerns for parents who are grow- 
ing older. By deciding to live at Wake 
Robin, we have given our children 
freedom from worry about our futurę. 
And we have a beautiful setting in 
which to carry on everything thats 
important to us.” 

-Rita and Jim Hunt, Formerly ofWinooski, VT 


' Independence and privacy 
1 On-campus health center. 
Security and companionship. 


Affordable retirement in beautiful Shelburne, Vermont. 
Come and see why 88% are now reserved. 1-800-462-0856 

Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

Name 



Address 




City 

State 

Zip 


Telephone 

r - 

Age 


Mail to: 

200 Wake Robin Drive, 

Shelburne, Yermont 05482 

o - 

YTLH 
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Vermont's 


The Abenaki Youth Dance Group practices aloug tłte banks of the Mis- 
sisipioi River in Swanton. 


Abenakis 


J eanne Brink remembers summer days 
spent with her elders as they sat under 
the shade of a big tree at Thompsons 
Point in Charlotte, weaving ash baskets 
and tiny birch bark canoes and chatting ami- 
ably in Abenaki. In winter, the house of her 
grandmother, Elvine Obomsawin Royce, al- 
ways smelled of sweet grass. One bedroom 
would be fuli of baskets that Royce and Brink's 
Great Aunt Marion Obomsawin were working 


These Abenaki women had leamed the art of 
basket-making from their parents, who had 
leamed it from their parents. Their brother, 
William Obomsawin, madę toy birch bark ca¬ 
noes like the full-sized ones his father had 
taught him to make. 

"That was how they madę their living," 


Brink, 50, said. "They would sell their wares to 
tourists at Thompsons Point or around Grand 
Isle and in shops in Burlington. Their father, 
Simon, settled Thompsons Point in the 1890s 
...He practiced all the ancient crafts." 

Simon Obomsawin was famous for the 18- 
foot birch bark canoes and the sturdy snow- 
shoes he madę by hand. He died in 1932, still 
connected to the Abenaki way of life. He was 
proud to have passed his skills on to his chil- 
dren. 

Not so Brink's grandmother. Although she 
spoke the native language perfectly, she did not 
teach it to Brink's mother, Nettie Miles, or to 
her other children. Nor did she teach them 
how to make the baskets her family had long 
been famous for. 

"My grandmother wanted her children to be 


By Yyonne Daley 
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acculturated. She never hid the fact that she 
was Indian but she didn't pass on what she 
knew to her children, either," said Brink. 

Her reason was common among Abenalci 
people. Although they toolc personal pride in 
their heritage, Abenakis had been discrimi- 
nated against during much of the previous two 
centuries and many wanted their children to 
grow up free from the pain of prejudice. They 
believed the only way for their children to get 
ahead in the white man's world was to act 
white. They maintained traditional Indian 
family structures and value Systems, but many 
of the outward manifestations of Abenalci cul- 
ture nearly disappeared from Vermont in the 
past century. 

Today, Brink, who lives in Barre, is consid- 
ered one of Vermont's best basket makers. She 


has spent years study- 
ing native patterns 
and techniąues, 
learning to make 
tight, handsome bas- 
kets. 

In doing so, she has 
become steeped in 
the culture of her an- 
cestors, learning the 
Abenalci language, 
helping compile a dic- 
tionary of Abenaki 
words [see page 42] 
and, with other na- 
tive people, studying 
the traditional dances that were performed 
along the banlcs of the Missisąuoi and the St. 
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Louise Lampman Larwee, daughter of a former Abenaki chief, grew up witi 
discrimination in Swanton. Now she is on the town planning commission. 



Rachel 
Churchill , 12, 
in traditional 
garb. She is 
Larivee's 
niece. 


Lawrence rivers. 

Brink's story of redis- 
covery has been repeated 
from Highgate to New¬ 
port, from Barre to Ben- 
nington, wherever 
Abenaki people live. Lilce 
her, most Vermonters of 
Abenaki extraction know 
of their Indian ties only 
through family traditions. 
Anthropologists and his- 
torians have recently ver- 
ified numerous Abenaki 
bloodlines by tracing 
them back several gener- 
ations through church 
and birth records and 
other vital statistics. A 1989 court case regard- 
ing fishing rights included an exhaustive ge- 
nealogical check. In 30 of 36 cases, the claims 
held up. 

The Abenaki story is one of a struggle against 
annihilation, a struggle against recorded his- 


tory, against poverty and disenfranchisement. 
It is a struggle that continues, as Abenaki peo¬ 


ple, led by Chief Homer St. Francis, continue 
their 20-year-fight for official recognition by 
State and federal governments. 

The lacie of either State or federal recognition 
has not stopped people of Abenaki culture 
across Vermont from accomplishing much in 
the past 20 years. In the 1970s, the native lan- 
guage and customs were all but lost and the na- 
tive folk practices known only to a few dozen 
Abenakis. Today, there is a rich and active 
Abenaki community in and around Swanton in 
northwestern Vermont. And, outside of the 
community, people like Brink who felt de- 
prived of their heritage have taught themselves 
what it means to be and live like an Abenaki. 

It hasn't been easy. Louise Lampman Lar- 
ivee, one of 11 of the late Chief Leonard 
"Blackie" Lampman's children, remembers the 
discrimination she faced growing up in Swan¬ 
ton. School books characterized her people as 
savages and, at school and in town, she says, 
"we were called names. We felt we should be 
ashamed of who we were. I was lucky. My fa- 
ther was proud to be an Abenaki. He always 
taught us to ignore the remarks the best we 
could, to be dignified, but to show those who 
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called us names that we were bet- 
ter than them." 

Today, there is growing respect 
and interest in the history and 
ways of YermonTs only tribe of 
indigenous people. At the 
Abenaki Self-Help Center in 
Swanton, native archives are be- 
ing collected and readied for dis¬ 
play, a dramatic reversal of a long 
tradition in which most Native 
American artifacts were in pri- 
vate collections or State muse- 
ums. A grant from the Vermont 
Folklife Center has helped dozens 
of Abenalcis preserve skills lilce 
basket-weaving, bead worlc, and 
skinning and tanning hides. 

Twice a month, Cecile 
Wawanolet, 84, an elder from the 
reservation in Odanalc, Quebec, 
travels to Swanton to give 
Abenaki language lessons and to 
worlc on a course in the language 
for Missisąuoi Valley Union High 
School. 

And in the Swanton area, 
where the bulk of the 6,000 Ver- 
monters of Abenaki heritage re- 
side, where there once was prejudice and dis- 
missal, the town now regularly honors its first 
settlers on Abenaki Heritage Day. Indeed, 
throughout Vermont and even in neighboring 
States, Abenaki people are freąuently aslced to 
share their culture and experiences at puhlic 
gatherings and Indian powwows. 

But perhaps the most visible sign of the 
recognition Vermont's Abenaki people have 
garnered in the past 20 years is seen in the chil- 
dren. No longer ashamed of their heritage, 
Abenaki children are freąuently asked to per- 
form native dances at local schools. When they 
practice along the banks of the Missisąuoi or 
perform at the local elementary school, their 
sense of pride is evident. 

"The other lcids are jealous. They wish they 
were Indian," said Rene St. Francis, 7, the 
chiePs grandson. 

Jeff Benay, a non-Abenaki who chairs the 
Governor's Advisory Commission on Native 
American Affairs and is director of the Indian 
education project at the Franklin Northwest 
Supervisory Union, says racism persists in 
Swanton but that progress has been madę. 

"It's remarkable to see the resiliency of this 
community. They haven't gotten much in 


are recogmzing 
that we have something to 
offer, that we are impor- 
tantnot justto us, hut to 
the whole State of Ver- 
mont that our values are 
essential to the futurę of 
this land, not just the peo¬ 
ple who live here and 
claimto owo ittoday. 
Ittakestime. Ittakes 
patience. But one thing 
we Abenakis have is 
patience." 


terms of support for their strug- 
gle from the outside world, from 
the State or the federal govern- 
ment. What they've managed to 
accomplish in the nearly 25 years 
sińce the Abenaki Tribal Coun- 
cil was established is morę amaz- 
ing when you understand that 
it's been done against all odds," 
says Benay. 

He is ąuiclc to credit St. Fran¬ 
cis, the colorful, often con- 
tentious chief of the Abenaki 
Nation. A man of seemingly un- 
limited energy despite a recent 
bout with cancer, St. Francis, 59, 
was instrumental in forming the 
tribal council in 1972. The orga- 
nization has served as a political 
center for the Abenaki people 
and their struggle for State and 
federal recognition. 

Most Vermonters lcnow St. 
Francis as a ąuasi-militant who 
has challenged State fishing and 
hunting laws, laid claim to all 
the land in Vermont and threat- 
ened to talce over the Missisąuoi 
National Wildlife Refuge. Behind 
the scenes, though, he has learned how to act 
peaceably with State and federal officials, us- 
ing, as Benay puts it, "the only system avail- 
ahle to him to get what his people need." He is 
running for governor of Vermont in this fall's 
election. 

In 1993, St. Francis formed a land trust 
within the nation's non-profit Corporation, 
Wobanaki Inc., to protect land that has historie 
importance for the tribe. The trust purchased 
Brunswick Springs, a parcel 
in northeastern Vermont 
that was considered an an¬ 
cien t Abenaki healing 
grounds. 

Through morę contact 
with the reseryation in 
Odanalc, along with other 
Native American people in 
the Northeast, Abenaki peo¬ 
ple have been able to learn 
the arts of beadwork, moc- 
casin-malcing, and weaving 
with sweet grass and other 
native materials. 

St. Francis hopes to se- 
cure land for a tribal office, 


Vern Ryea, one 
ofmany in the 
Swanton area 
who tracę their 
lineage to the 
Abenaki tribe. 



















Saving the tfoice of the Abenaki 


T here remain only about 20 
fluent speakers of Western 
Abenaki, the Algonąuian lan- 
guage originally spoken by Native 
Americans in what has become 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
parts of Quebec and Massachusetts. 

But strides have been madę in 
the past few years that Abenakis 
hope may preserve and revitalize 
the language. Among the most im- 
portant has been production of a set 
of dictionaries and a short language 
guide. 

Both projects began with Dr. 
Gordon Day, a Vermonter who 
grew up in Barre. A forest ecologist 
tumed enthno-linguist, Day started 
recording native Abenaki speakers 
in the 1950s. Among the first peo- 
ple he met were Marion and 
William Obomsawin and Elvine 
Obomsawin Royce, all of whom 
had been raised at the Odanak Re- 
serve in Quebec and had settled in 
Vermont in the early 1900s. 

Day added their voices to the 
many he preserved as he began 
chronicling Abenaki yocabulary, 
tales and legends. In 1987, he spoke 
in Burlington about his work. In 
the audience was Jeanne Brinlc, a 



43 -year-old mother of three who 
lived in Barre and was in the 
process of rediscovering her 
Abenaki heritage. She also hap- 
pened to be the 
granddaughter of 
Elvine Obom¬ 
sawin Royce and 
the grandniece 
of Marion and 
William Obom¬ 
sawin. Eventu- 
ally, she offered 
to help Day with 
the Abenaki- 
English dictio- 
nary he wanted 
to wrestle into 
book form. 

Day was re- 
tired from the 
Canadian Mu- 
seum of Civi- 
lization, where 
he had compiled 
decades of 
Abenaki lan¬ 
guage research on thousands of 3- 
by-5-inch cards, one card for each 
word. Now, nearly 80 years old, he 
faced the task of assembling his 
scholarship into the world's first 
Abenaki dictionary. 

That's where Jeanne Brink 
stepped in. With support from her 
husband, Douglas, and financial 
help from the Vermont Historical 
Society,- her mother, Nettie Miles; 
and VHS benefactor J. Robert 
Maguire, she moved for six months 
to Canada, working on the dictio¬ 
nary with Day at his office at the 
museum. Day could pay her noth- 
ing, but he promised to tutor her in 
Abenaki. 

As Day read the thousands of 
tongue-twisting entries — 
gedemógidebihlawógan, for exam- 
ple, means misery — Brink typed 
them into her Computer. While 
they worked, Day told her Abenaki 
tales and folkways. He told her sto- 

Barre's Jeanne Brink has become an 
expert at weaving traditional baskets, 
and has worked to preserue the 
Abenaki language. 


ries about her own family; he 
helped her start to learn Abenaki. 

"I did help Dr. Day," she says 
now, "but I certainly got back a lot 
more....I got such an education." 

Over the next few years she fin- 
ished the transcription in Barre and 
brought it back 
to Day in Cana¬ 
da. Within two 
days after receiv- 
ing the Computer 
files in August of 
1993, Day, 
nearly 82, died. 

She regrets 
that he never 
held the com- 
pleted first vol- 
ume of the dic¬ 
tionary, but she 
believes the 
work has come 
fuli circle from 
Day's first con- 
tact with her rel- 
atives 40 years 
ago. 

"I feel honored 
that I was able to 
work with Dr. Day," she says. "It 
was picking up where my grand- 
mother left off..." 

Although Brink does not speak 
Abenaki fluently, from Day's infor- 
mal lessons she produced the lan¬ 
guage guide Alnóbaódwa. She 
doesn't consider Abenaki a dying 
language: "Great effort is going into 
making surę that doesn't happen," 
she notes. 

But she knows preserving the 
language is crucial to preserving 
Abenaki traditions. "So much of 
the culture and history are con- 
tained in the language," she says. 

• 

Alnóbaódwa (Speak Abenaki!), a 21- 
page guide with a 10-minute audio cas- 
sette tape of Gordon Day speaking 
Abenaki words and their English mean- 
ings, is available for $10, postpaid, from 
Jeanne Brink, 130 Tremont Street, 

Barre, VT 05641; tel. 479-0594. 

The Western Abenaki Dictionary 
(two volumes — Abenaki-Enghsh, Eng¬ 
lish-Abenaki), produced by the Cana¬ 
dian Museum of Civilization of Hull, 
Quebec, is available from the museum, 
or by contacting Jeanne Brink at the 
above address. 



Tyler Brink , Jeanne Brink's grandson, 
listens to the language of his 
ancestors, on tape. 
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Wayne Hoague of Siu ant on, a former chief. "Everybochj told us we didn't 
exist," he says, "But we are here." He hunts deer during 
Vermont's fali bow season. 


recreation and health center and educational 
facility. He wants to provide housing for 
Abenaki needy and establish programs to help 
people become independent. "We don't want a 
hand-out. We just want some of what is right- 
fully ours returned to us so we can take care of 
our own," says the chief. 

To that end, St. Francis and other members 
of the tribe have been exploring ways to raise 
money, including building a bingo parlor, as 
other Native American groups have. 

"What has already been accomplished is the 
stuff you never dreamed would happen," said 
Larivee, who works for the tribal council at the 
self-help association and has been mentioned 
— along with St. Francis' daughter, April — as 
a possible successor to St. Francis. 

The recent rise of women to positions of au- 
thority in the tribe is a good sign, says Indian 
scholar Bruce Burton, who teaches American 
Indian studies at Castleton State College. In 
ancient days native people gave great respect to 
the women and included them in their power 
structures. For many tribes, an essential ingre- 
dient in reestablishing their autonomy has 



been rediscovery of 
the role of women in 
decision-making. 

That discovery 
seems to have spread 
to the white commu- 
nity as well. Last 
year, Larivee was ap- 
pointed to the Swan- 
ton Planning Com- 
mission — the first 
Abenaki member of 
the board. 

"People are recog- 
nizing that we have 
something to offer," 
she says, "that we are 
important not just to us, but to the whole State 
of Vermont, that our values are essential to the 
futurę of this land, not just the people who live 
here and claim to own it today. It takes time. It 
takes patience. But one thing we Abenalcis 
have is patience." 

Their name means "People of the Dawn." 


Adam Obom- 
sawin, 10, a mem¬ 
ber of the Youth 
Dance Group and a 
former resident of 
Odanak, an 
Abenaki commu- 
nity in Quebec. 
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Children of Abenaki descent at the former site of a church bnilt by Jesuit 
missionaries in Swanton. Nearby is a burial site Abenakis are attempting 
to save from development. 


Lucille Lamp- 
man-Churchill 
of Highgate. 
"We only want 
the bestfor our 
childrenshe 
says. "We want 
them to be 
proud of who 
they are." 


Samuel de Champlain 
wrote about them in the 
memoirs of his visit in 
1609 to the lakę that 
bears his name. Accord- 
ing to William A. Havi- 
land and Marjory W. 
Power, authors of The 
Original Vermonters, 
Abenaki people lived in 
the area that became 
Vermont for centuries 
before European settlers 
began to arrive. 

When you stand on 
the banks of the Missisąuoi River as it snakes 
through northwestem Vermont, it's easy to en- 
vision the native people who lived here in large 
numbers. The river, like the surrounding 
marshes and woodlands, was a treasure trove 
of food for the body and spirit, a source of ma- 
terials for Abenaki homes and clothing, a place 
to test strength and show loyalty. 

By the time the European settlers madę their 


way here, the Abenaki had a long-established 
lifestyle suited to their environment, a cyclical 
pattem of subsistence activities that varied ac- 
cording to seasons that were calculated by the 
moon, by temperaturę, by the pelts of the ani- 
mals and other signs from naturę. They devel- 
oped hunting territories controlled by family 
bands, grew corn along the banks of the river, 
and gathered the rice that flourished in the 
marshes and the berries that grew in the wilds. 

The concept of land ownership was un- 
known to the Abenakis until the 1770s. Ini- 
tially, they traded furs with both the French 
and the English, but they became hostile to- 
ward the English after British settlers began to 
move into their homeland in ever-increasing 
numbers. The Abenakis sided with the French 
during the French and Indian Wars — a series 
of conflicts that lasted morę than 85 years. 

Until recently, historians ignored both writ- 
ten accounts and the actual presence of 
Abenaki people throughout Vermont. Their 
misperceptions can in part be traced to Ira 
Allen, long a hero to white Yermonters, but 
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not to the Abenaki. In making various land 
claims, Allen repeatedly told British authori- 
ties that the land he sought was unoccupied. In 
fact, it had long been settled and hunted by 
Abenakis. 

After years of research, Haviland and Powers 
concluded that the Abenakis became invisible 
to everyone but themselves long ago as a means 
of survival. In the process, they nearly forfeited 
their identity and became the poorest of Ver- 
monters. 

Today, those trends are reversing. A parent 
support group and a youth group, both operated 
through the Abenaki Self-Help Association, 
work to defuse problems between Abenaki 
families and school officials, offer support to 
struggling students and provide a structure for 
the students to learn about their native culture 
and language. 

The self-help association was begun in the 
1970s, when Vermont's Abenakis caught the 
spirit of the Native American movement. A 
tribal council was founded in 1972, and began 
working on several issues, including the return 
for proper reburial of ancestral bones held by 
the State of Vermont, demands for federal and 
State recognition and for recognition of tribal 
members' right as aboriginal people to hunt 
and fish without State licenses. 

The lack of formal State recognition has pro- 
vided one of the many obstacles to the 
Abenakis' efforts to gain federal recognition. 
Historians are researching the archives to find 
evidence of the people's consistent and contin- 
uous habitation as a cultural and political 
group, a reąuirement of the Federal Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This reąuirement is very diffi- 
cult to meet, sińce much of their history was 
orał and their way of life was so dramatically 
uprooted by the influx of Europeans. 

"Those who know the Abenaki beneath the 
surface are ąuite convinced that their case for 
recognition is just as good as, for example, the 
Peąuots, who were recognized as a tribe about 
15 years ago. In fact, the case is ąuite similar to 
the Peąuots who, like the Abenaki, were con- 
sidered exterminated in the 1600s," Haviland 
said. 

St. Francis has been traveling to Connecticut 
to meet with the Peąuots and discuss their suc- 
cess at gaining recognition, as well as their 
profitable casinos. 

Haviland said he was heartened by the re- 
naissance in such things as basket-making but 
warned that non-Abenakis should not interpret 
the loss of some aspects of the culture to mean 


that the Abenakis disap- 
peared in the late 1700s. 

"One of the things that 
really impresses me, and 
I've known these folks 
for 20 years, is how 
much of their culture 
they never really lost. 

When you get into the 
realni of family struc¬ 
ture and patterns of au- 
thority, in some ways, 
they have preserved 
these traditions morę 
than the folks at 
Odanalc," he said. 

Jane Beck, director of 
the Vermont Folklife 
Center, has conducted 
dozens of interviews 
with Abenakis over the 
past decade. Her conclu- 
sion is that "Abenaki 
people kept their 
Abenaki heritage ąuiet. 

It was so looked down 
upon that sometimes 
they kept ąuiet right 
within the family, care- 
ful not to talk about tra- 
ditional ways among 
those who wanted to put 
their heritage behind 
them. That's why there 
is so much discussion 
about whether the her¬ 
itage disappeared or just 
went underground...." 

"In truth, there were 
families who never 
gave up the traditional 
ways, people who 
continued to make 
baskets and prac- 
tice folk medicine. 

They just kept that 
to themselves," said 
Beck. "It's wonderful 

that now they no longer have to keep who they 
are and what they do secret. It's about time 
they were afforded that and morę." & 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A 

The Light of D a w n 

A historie exhibit of Abenaki art is on dis¬ 
play until early October at Chimney Point 
State Historie Site, tucked along Lakę Cham- 
plain just off the Crown Point Bridge in Addi- 
son County. 

Considered the first exhibit of contempo- 
rary Abenaki art, “The Light of Dawn from the 
Land of Dawn” brings togetherthe work of 
nationally known Abenaki artists Gerard Ran- 
court Tsonakwa and Yolaikia Wapitaska and 
15 others of Abenaki descent. In addition to 
carvings by Tsonakwa and Yolaikia, who are 
husband and wite, the art ranges from bas¬ 
kets and birch bark containers to sculpture, 
paintings, carved wooden masks and a pair 
of Simon Obomsawin snowshoes. 

Along with the museunYs regular exhibits 
about Native American and European settle- 
ments in the Champlain Valley, a trip to 
Chimney Point is an excellent way to get a 
taste of contemporary Abenaki culture. 

The exhibit will be at Chimney Point (759- 
2412) until October 9, Wednesday through 
Sunday, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. It then 
goes to the Rochester, New 
York, Museum and Science 
Center, February-May 1995; In- 
stitute for American Indian Stud- 
ies, Washington, Connecticut, 

June-September 1995; and the 
San Diego Museum of 
Man, October 1995- 
March 1996. ^ 



Howling 
Demon and 
Her Child, 
by Tsonakwa. 


Yvonne Daley is a feature writer for the Rutland 
Herald. Vyto Starinskas is a photographer for the 
Herald. Both are longtime contributors to Vermont 
Life. 
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The Valley 

WaitsJieldj Warren and 
Fayston Are in 
It Fogether 


X I N 1959, when 
Frenchman Henii 
Borel took a leave of absence from his job as a 
steward for Air France to come to the Mad 
River Valley, he expected to stay only a few 
winter months to run a club. But his charm, in- 
corrigible accent and Chez Henri, the bistro he 
opened, have been fbctures there ever sińce. 

British architect Malcolm Appleton arrived along the 
banks of the Mad River in 1964. Tired of the stifling at- 
mosphere in a big city American firm and a sedentary 
lifestyle that added 30 pounds in two years, he took a wild 
chance and joined a friend's new architectural company in 
Waitsfield. Thirty years later, trim and natty, he and his 
'54 MG roadster are part of local lorę, and his designs are 
reflected in 30 area homes, lodges and developments. 

Artist Bill Brauer came in 1968, seeking refuge from the 
frenetic, inbred art scene in the Big Apple and a high-pow- 
ered job as a commercial illustrator. Arriving with hair 
down to his waist and the vague idea of becoming a 
painter, he found not only his muse but a home. Today, his 
dark, evocative paintings of men and women sell in gal- 
leries all over the East. 

Borel, Appleton and Brauer are but three colorful parts of 
the remarkable mosaic created by the 3,500 residents who 
live in the Mad River Valley towns of Warren, Waitsfield 
and Fayston in north-central Vermont. Though usually 
identified as a ski resort, "the Valley," as locals cali it, is 
much morę than the sum of its two ski areas, Sugarbush 
Valley and Mad River Glen. Indeed, if you're looking for a 
microcosm of Vermont in the 1990s — an eclectic place 
that's cosmopolitan yet down-to-earth, independent yet 
community-spirited, whose inhabitants pursue a mind- 
boggling array of occupations and activities — look no fur- 
ther. 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 
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Steve Boraker fishes the Mad River 
in Waitsfield. Twenty-six miles long, the 
Mad has fine fishing, canoeing, and kayaking, and 
sonie world class swimming holes. It creates 
the Yalley, and residents are working 
on a conseruation plan to protect and manage it. 
Right, a sailplane glides in for a landing at 
the Warren Airport, a mecca for soaring 
because of the lift created by 
mountain air currents. 












It's a place where sailplanes soar and residents play not 
only golf and tennis, but polo, rugby, and even cricket; 
where restaurants offer cuisine that rivals New York's East 
Side (but at West Side prices), and not one, but two, pizza 
shops are nationally known. 

It's also a place where inhabitants have banded together 
to protect the river, build a recreation path, foster afford- 
able housing and aid the elderly; where the tiny village of 
Warren explodes with a Fourth of July paradę that draws 
10,000 onlookers, and the Warren Storę carries The Finan¬ 
cial Times along with lox and fresh-baked French 
baguettes. It's a place where agriculture coexists with 
fancy inns, boutiąues, and second homes, a place where 
folks jolce about the astronomical number of architects per 
capita, and where, as artist Brauer paints it in a single 
stroke, "you can get escargot at the local gas station." 

The Mad River Valley's unusual character stems from 
the beauty naturę gave it, and from its combination of re¬ 
sort amenities and down-to-earth living. In all of Vermont, 
perhaps all of New England, it is hard to find better expres- 
sion of the dramatic counterpoint between high peaks and 
river valley. The verdant, 4,000-foot humps of mounts 
Abraham, Lincoln and Ellen wear an infinite yariety of 
faces depending on one's location and the season. The 
fields that cradle the green-hued Mad River create a sense 
of spaciousness, not claustrophobia. 

Beyond its natural attractions, however, the Valley 
stands out because it has all the benefits of a resort area — 
culture, cuisine, recreation — but has never become a 

completely homogeneous ski 
town. Its varied commercial 
base includes Mad River Canoe 
Inc., farmers, flower and veg- 
etable growers, a private tele- 
phone company, the nationally 
known Green Mountain Valley 
School ski academy, and a 
hotbed of intriguing entrepre- 
neurs, from architects to artists, 
Computer wizards and wood 
craftsmen. 

This diversity has a lot to do 
with the history of the area, 
says WarreiTs Barry Simpson, a 
Yale Architecture School gradu- 
ate whose 25 years on the town 
planning commission are typi- 
cal of the interest Valley resi¬ 
dents have in their home. 

Simpson exemplifies the Val- 
ley's diversity. His long, bushy 
beard and bald head make him 
loolc lilce a benevolent Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn in suspenders and 
khaki pants. His company, Dirt Road, makes innovative 
wooden products of his design in a cavernous former bob- 
bin mili. He lives in a home he designed on Warren's 
Prickly Mountain, among a community of like-minded 
souls who rejected conventional architecture and suhurban 
living in the 1970s to build exotic, soaring solar houses. 

The Valley towns, suggests Simpson, are a "geo-political 
entity," hemmed in by four high mountain passes to the 
east and west and scenie gorges north and south. This nat¬ 
ural geographic affinity is buttressed by the ties the towns 
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share, along with neighboring Moretown, because of their 
historie dependence on agriculture, mills, and lumber. 
Though today they harvest the tourism and recreation 
trade, Simpson says that strong connection to the land, and 
the fact that the towns have a sense of identity outside ski- 
ing, plus lots of independent businesses, has buffered the 
area against runaway development and a self-absorption in 
tourism. 

Such planning tools as zoning, transfers of development 
rights, and protection of meadowland and the river basin 
were being explored here in the early 1970s long before 
they came into vogue elsewhere. Jeff Sąuires, who spent 
three years as executive director of a novel planning dis- 
trict created by the three towns in the early 1980s, remem- 
bers being impressed by "how far-sighted the community's 
leadership was" — and even morę that some of the 
strongest supporters were long-time natives and farmers. 
"They saw that it was important to be thoughtful about 
where the Valley was going," he says. 

The Valley's maverick side includes a notorious pen- 
chant for biting the hand of the tourism that feeds it. Hap 
Gaylord, 70, a native who has presided over the Warren 
Fourth of July Paradę forever and relishes his role as the 
Valley's unofficial gadfly, once put up a sign by his gas sta- 













The trails ofSugarbush ski area flow down the sides of the Gr 
a legend for its challenging terrain and funky ambiance. 


•een Mountains. Just to the north is Mad Rwer Glen, 
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tion, nestled along Route 100, the road to Sugarbush. "You 
are now leaving the Mad River Valley," it proclaimed, "En- 
tering DisneyBush." 

Such irreverence reflects the underlying tensions over 
how the Valley defines itself and how much its largest 
business, Sugarbush ski resort, should cali the shots. Re- 
cently, the ąuestion of whether struggling Sugarbush 
should be allowed to withdraw water for snowmaking 
from the Mad River temporarily divided the Valley in an 
unusually bitter jobs-versus-environment debate. 

"We're a smali community with real-life issues," admits 
Rob Center, a resident for 18 years who's vice president of 
sales and marketing for Mad River Canoe, which employs 
about 50 people in Waitsfield. But although Center says 
the lacie of consensus can strain community relations, he 
considers the diversity of views healthy. Most residents 
tend to agree. 

"This valley is going to be here long after Sugarbush has 
come and gone," declares painter Brauer, indulging in his 
occasional vice of a cigarette while perched on an exercise 
bike in his studio, a renovated space beneath the weath- 
ered gray barn next to his home. 

Brauer says the Valley's strength lies in the fact that it is 
not just a tourist machinę. He recalls the welcome he got 


when he first came up and began working to save his barn. 

"These old Vermonters would stop by and say how ex- 
cited they were I was fixing up the barn," Brauer says. 
They offered him wood cribbing to shore up the sills, or a 
hand with a come-along to bolster the beams. 

"I found that Vermonters could be most accepting peo¬ 
ple," he says. "I think that's what got me tied into the 
community." Pausing, he adds, "That's what I really like 
about this place: there's a mix of people and it really seems 
to work." 

"It's a caring community," says Barbara Stratton, who is 
married to ar- 
chitect Mal¬ 
colm Appleton 
and runs an in¬ 
terior design 
business in the 
Valley's com- 
mercial center 
of Waitsfield. "If 
anyone's in 
trouble, the 
whole commu¬ 
nity pitches in. I 


Socializing at the eclectic Warren Storę. 








Map: Janet Fredericks 
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F or fali visitors to the Mad 
River Valley, nature's annual 
leaf show tops the list of 
events, and there are many ways 
to see it. For starters, there's tour- 
ing by car through steep and 
spectacular Appalachian Gap 
(Route 17) or Lincoln Gap, or 
along the high plateau of the East 
Warren Road between Waitsfield 
and Warren. A morę adventurous 
tour is a foliage sailplane ride 
from the Warren-Sugarbush Air- 
port, tel. 496-2290 or (800) 881- 
7627. 

For self-propelled touring and 
great views of the Valley, hike 
the Long Trail to the top of 4,052- 
foot Mt. Abraham. Mountain bik- 
ers can find scenie roads galore 
(the Mad River Bike Shop and 
Clearwater Sports have details). 
Other ideas include viewing fo¬ 
liage from horseback, from a 
chairlift at Sugarbush or Mad 
River Glen, or from Sugarbush's 
golf course. 

The Valley has 35 lodges, inns 
and B & Bs, and 22 restaurants to 
choose from. Noteworthy Valley 
favorites include the Common 
Man, Chez Henri, Sam Rupert's 
and Olde Tymes. Food with an 
ethnic flair can be found at Bella 
Luna, Giorgio's Cafe at Tucker 
Hill, China Moon, Millbrook 
Lodge (Indian), and MigueFs 
StoweAway. And don't forget the 
famous pizza at American Flat- 
bread and at Richard's Special 
Vermont Pizza, both in Waits- 
field. 

Accommodations rangę from 
the ritzy to the cozy and rustic, 
and there's something for every 
budget. For lodging and events in- 
formation, contact the Sugarbush 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 173, Route 100, Waitsfield, 
VT 05673, tel. 496-3409. 


just really like the old-fashioned values here." 

At the same time, Stratton says living in a resort area 
brings obvious benefits. Contacts she has madę in the Val- 
ley have led to work for clients as far away as Venezuela. 

The Valley's resort mix has also benefited natives. 

"I think the changes have madę our lifestyle a lot bet- 
ter," says Delbert Palmer, who comes from a well-known 
Valley family. Flis father, Everett, 86, still makes mapie 
syrup in the home sugarhouse. Delbert, chief of the Waits¬ 
field Fire Department, works as a butcher catering to locals 
and tourists at busy Mehuron's grocery storę in Waitsfield. 

"In the old days, either you worked in the mili or you 
worked on a farm," says Palmer, who farmed for three 
decades. 


After years of vacationing in the Valley, Susan Easley, a 
former investment banker, moved up from Pittsburgh a 
decade ago with her husband, Dan. She says the Valley is 
really "a community that just happens to have two ski ar- 
eas." 

The Easleys searched New England for an inn to run and 
finally bought the Lareau Farm Inn in Waitsfield. 

"We never found an area that had the energy this place 
did, whether it's the energy to fight something that needs 
to be fought, or to put something together," says Dan 
Easley. "The people here work very hard to maintain an 
eąuitable balance between development and the environ- 
ment." 

He concedes, however, that the constant sparring over 
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recreation and development can be dis- 
heartening. He cites Sugarbush's multi- 
year odyssey through town, State and fed- 
eral reviews to get snowmaking water. 

"That's too long to look at anything," 
says Easley. "I think it can be taken too 
far. We do need to realize that we need 
that mountain. I think we tend to be 
overly cautious here." Then he adds with 
the kind of ambivalence voiced by many 
residents, "but sometimes that may be 
good." 

That's certainly the view of George 
Schenk, who produces his acclaimed 
American Flatbreads in a massive wood- 
fired stone oven he built in a restored 
shed attached to the Easleys' inn. 

"I lcnow many people here would like to see morę 
growth, but I believe that's shortsighted," he says, talking 
animatedly one afternoon as he piles kindling into the 
oven, readying it for the evening's onslaught of diners. 

Schenk, who came up from Connecticut to siei in 1980, 
argues that taking a vacation is all about contrast, and the 
fact that the Valley has lagged behind in resort develop- 
ment and protected its natural beauty has become a big ad- 
vantage in attracting urban vacationers. 

American Flatbread, Schenk's pizza-with-a-difference, is 
frozen and sold in gourmet Stores all over the East. He has 
achieved success thanlcs to an off-beat, holistic approach 
that is all-natural, part-mystical, and reflective of his train- 
ing as a biologist; he personally hauls down water for the 
dough from a hillside spring. 

"You can imagine what you want to do here and come in 
and do it/' he says. 

If the Valley is an 
iconoclastic resort area, 
much of the credit goes 
to Mad River Glen, 
which is at once sym¬ 
bol and magical lode- 
stone, and the antithe- 
sis of most commercial 
ski areas. Founded in 
1949 by ski pioneer 
Roland Palmedo and a 
cadre of nature-loving 
skiers, it's a throwback 
to the skiing of decades 
ago. Mad River has old- 
fashioned gnarly trails, 
antiąuated lifts, hardly 
any snowmaking, and 
an incredibly loyal fol- 
lowing that, against all 
odds, keeps this di- 
nosaur of skiing from 
extinction. Since 1975, 
its owner has been the 
legendary Betsy Pratt, 
who smokes a corncob pipę and rails against alpine glitz. 

Were Mad River located anywhere else, it would long 
ago have lapsed into myth. But here, it fits right in. 

If Pratt is a skiing oracie of sorts, Lenord Robinson is the 
Valley's heart personified. 


Born in the family's 1800s homestead 
under the shadow of Mt. Abraham in 
Lincoln Gap, Robinson, 65, has spent 
his life redefining the term jack-of-all- 
trades: milking dairy cattle, raising veal, 
logging, selling heavy eąuipment, worlc- 
ing several years putting in the Sugar- 
bush Access Road as Warren road com- 
missioner, running backhoes as a con- 
tractor, and now, still a dynamo of activ- 
ity, running his pride and joy, Blueberry 
Lalce cross-country ski touring center in 
East Warren. 

"I grew up in Vermont and never had 
a chance to play as a child. We had to 
worlc every day," he says in his native 
twang, gray hair puffing out in curls 
from the side of the bali cap usually on his balding head. 
"Today there's so many things to do here. I have no desire 
to go to Florida or Arizona or any of those places. There's 
everything here that I want." 

And everything to give. Robinson lets local school lcids 
ski free and gives eąuipment to those who need it. 

"I don't want to see any child in the Valley not skiing 
because they can't afford to," he explains. "There are a lot 
of people in the Valley who don't make a lot of income." 

Art Williams has set his own high standard for commu- 
nity spirit. He came up from Connecticut in 1957 to ski 
and teach, and became one of the original investors in Sug- 
arbush. He had a very different upbringing from Robinson, 
but they share a love of the outdoors and their community. 
An inveterate volunteer, Williams may hołd a record for 
his service on literally dozens of boards, and was instru- 
mental in starting the Mad River Valley Community Fund 

to help neighbors in 
need. 

That sense of com¬ 
munity permeates the 
Valley. From the active 
Valley Players theater 
group to the Mad River 
Ridge Runners snow- 
mobile club, which has 
raised money for schol- 
arships and a wellness 
day for all the schools, 
to the Friends of the 
Mad River, which de- 
veloped a conservation 
plan for the winding 
river that linlcs the 
towns, the Valley re- 
flects the best of life in 
Vermont. 

Says planner Sąuires, 
"I was impressed that 
throughout it all, every- 
body there starts with 
the premise that this is 
a great place and we have to be ever watchful we're not 
spoiling it." 


Andrew L. Nemethy, a former resident of the Valley town of 
Fayston, lives in Adamant. 




The Inn at the Round Barn Farm in Waitsficld, once a farm, now 
a highly rated bed and breakfast. Top , back to school in Fayston. 
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By Ray Zirblis 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


F or morę than 180 years, debate has simmered 
over the American invention of the steamboat. 
Every student learns that the first successful 
steamboat, the Clermont , was invented by 
Robert Fulton and launched in New York City in 1807. 
Unless, of course, the student happens to live in the upper 
Connecticut River Valley, where residents have long 
championed the claim of Samuel Morey, a resident of Fair- 
lee, Vermont, and Orford, New Hampshire. These two 
towns have between them Lalce Morey, lcnown to Samuel 
Morey as Great Pond, Mt. Morey, and the Samuel Morey 
Bridge, which links the towns. Fairlee Town Clerk, Jane 
Cramer notes that "Morey is a landmark. People here are 
very supportive of his claims." 

Regional tradition has it that 
Morey, not Fulton, invented the 
first steamboat, testing it on the 
Connecticut River between the 
two towns, and that the idea was 
stolen out from under him by Ful¬ 
ton, the unscrupulous Yorker. 

Morey, local lorę has it, bitterly 
maintained to his dying day that 
his had been the first steamboat. 

The story also suggests that in a 
fit of frustration Morey sank a 
later prototype engine-powered 
boat, the Aunt Sally, in the shal- 
lows of the lalce that today bears 
his name. The hull of an old boat 
was found on the lakę bottom a 
few years ago, but that vessel had probably been used in 
logging operations around the lakę up until the late 19th 
century, according to Vermont's Division for Historie 
Preservation. 

The argument over the invention of the first steamboat 
hangs on the weight accorded the word "successful." Few 
inventions are truły the product of an individual. Histori- 
ans escape the necessity of crediting the long linę of steam 
navigation experimenters by using this caveat, implying 


Was 

Samuel 

Morey 

Robbed? 


that until Fulton's boat there were still significant barriers 
to efficient operation. 

In the race to invent the steamboat, the field was a 
crowded one: Fulton, John Fitch, Joel Barlow, 01iver Evans, 
Samuel L. Mitchell, James Rumsey, and, yes, Samuel 
Morey. Most Americans, if they lcnew about steam power 
at that time, were skeptical. Even the eminent American 
engineer, Benjamin H. Latrobe, writing in 1803, was pa- 
tronizing: 

"During the generał lassitude of mechanical exertion 
which succeeded the American Revolution, the utility of 
steam-engines appears to have been forgotten; but ... a sort 
of mania began to prevail, which indeed has not yet en- 
tirely subsided, for impelling 
boats by steam." 

Latrobe goes on to mention the 
barriers to success, including the 
awkwardness of paddles and oars. 
Yet within four years, the steam¬ 
boat was up and running. And 
there are those who speculate 
that it was running even earlier. 
Morey "was tremendously innov- 
ative," says Randy Miller, a mas¬ 
ter diver involved with document- 
ing the Lalce Morey craft. "The 
picture we all have of a Missis- 
sippi river boat with the side 
wheels, that's pure Morey." 

The man who devoted so much 
of his energy and talent to unloclc- 
ing the lcey to steam navigation grew up with the river at 
his doorstep and river trafficking in his blood. Morey was 
born in Hebron, Connecticut, in 1762, and moved with his 
family to Orford on what was then the northern frontier of 
New England when he was three. His father, Israel Morey, 
was a blacksmith, tavern keeper, and an officer during the 
Revolution. In 1775, he expanded his business to include 
the Orford-Fairlee ferry. Samuel attended the local school 
in Orford, which was the extent of his formal education. 


He May Have Irwented the First Successful Steamboat, 
But He Finished Out of the Money 
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Early on, he showed considerable 
mechanical ability and an intense in- 
terest in natural philosophy, as the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge was 
known. One biographer has Morey 
well-lcnown for his ability to repair the 
unrepairable, and has him setting up a 
workshop near his father's house. He 
is said to have re- 
turned some met- 
alwork to a neigh- 
bor with the ad- 
monishment, 

"Now it is fixed 
and I have fixed it 
so it is stronger 
than it was be- 
fore." Morey en- 
tered the lumber 
business, from log- 
ging to milling, 
and owned large 
tracts of land on 
Lalce Morey. He 
purchased the 
ferry business 

from his father in 1800, and soon had a 
second boat in service. 

As early as 1780, Morey was appar- 
ently devoting time to experimenta- 
tion with heat and light, gaining con¬ 
siderable practical knowledge of gen¬ 
erał chemistry and the properties of 
steam. In 1793, he patented a steam- 
powered spit or rotisserie, the first of 
20 patents he would talce on inven- 
tions as varied as the spirit lamp of the 
type that would light American cities 
in the 1870s, and a precursor of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. Charles E. 
Duryea, malcer of the first gasoline au¬ 
tomobile in America, credited Morey 
with solving the basie problems of in- 
ternal combustion, including the de¬ 
sign of a carburetor. Morey's prototype 
motor was destroyed in a frealc acci- 
dent, according to Randy Miller, "He 
had done trial runs on the lalce and on 
land. Thinlc of what might have hap- 
pened if it hadn't cracked!"[see page 
55.] 

Just how and where Morey derived 
his fascination with the potential of 
harnessing steam is unclear. Perhaps 
news of James Watt's improvements, 
beginning in 1769, of the cumbersome 
steam engines in use sińce the late 
17th century in Great Britain, came to 
Morey's attention by way of an al- 
manac or newspaper. Perhaps he read 
of John Fitch, a Connecticut mechanic 
whose steamboat was awlcwardly pro- 
pelled by 12 oars. Residents of 
Philadelphia watched Fitch's strange 


craft operating on the Delaware river 
in the summer of 1789. 

Ali we have is Morey's own testi- 
mony in defense of his claim, and a 
tantalizing eyewitness account writ- 
ten some 65 years after the fact. In 
1818, Morey was asked by a New York 
legislator to set down the facts of the 
matter, and he 
noted that he be- 
gan experimenting 
with a model 
about 1 790. The 
eye-witness, Rev. 
Cyrus Mann, 
wrote the follow- 
ing to the Boston 
Recorder in 1858: 

"The astonish- 
ing sight of this 
man ascending the 
Connecticut River 
between that place 
and Fairlee, in a 
little boat just 
large enough to 
contain himself and the rude machin- 
ery connected with the steam boiler, 
and a handful of wood for a fire, was 
witnessed by the writer in his boyhood 
and by others who yet survive. This 
was as early as 1793, or earlier, and be- 
fore Fulton's name had been men- 
tioned in connection with steam navi- 
gation." 

For three morę summers, Morey la- 
bored by trial and error on a larger ex- 
hibition boat in Bordentown, New Jer¬ 
sey. He modified the engine and recon- 
figured the position of the paddle 
wheels to the sides. These "were 
mounted on a connecting shaft and 
driven by a crank in the middle," a vi- 
tal synchronizing development. Ap- 
parently he was getting up to 5 m.p.h. 
by this time and felt confident enough 
in the originality of his design to take 
out a patent in 1795 "For propelling 
boats for all other purposes affected by 
horses and men." 

The paddle wheel, something lilce 
the mili wheels then ubiąuitous, 
seems the obvious method of pro¬ 
pelling a steamboat today, and the 
simplest. But early experimenters, lilce 
John Fitch, tried cumbersome oars, 
mechanical poles meant to push 
against the river bottom, buckets and 
scoops on belts, jets of water from 
pumps, and even large, mechanized 
paddles that madę a fish-tail motion. 
In creating the side paddle wheel, 
Morey had removed the last great ob- 
stacle to steam navigation. 


By 1797, Morey's exhibition caught 
the notice of Robert Livingston, a 
well-to-do New York statesmen, then 
retired from public life. Livingston had 
been a member of the drafting com- 
mittee for the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and an active member of the 
Continental Congress. He had repre- 
sented New York State in the 1790 ne- 
gotiations to fix the Vermont-New 
York border, so necessary to Vermont's 
statehood. One of the most active 
politicians of his day, he also shared an 
interest in agricultural and technologi- 
cal experimentation, about which he 
corresponded with Washington, Jeffer¬ 
son, and others. 

Livingston had the acumen to per- 
ceive that if steam could be success- 
fully applied to navigation, it would 
settle a major materiał difficulty of the 
Union — transportation. 

In the spring of 1797, Morey appar- 
ently toolc Livingston and his party on 
a run "... from the ferry as far as Green- 
wich and back, and they expressed 
great satisfaction at this performance." 

According to Morey, Livingston was 
impressed enough to offer him 
$100,000 for his ideas and patents, 
meeting with him at least once in Or- 
ford. Perhaps this is the origin of a tra- 
dition that Fulton came to Morey's 
home. But the steamship company 
that Morey hoped to form with Liv- 
ingston never developed. Livingston 
retumed with an offer of $7,000 which 
Morey indignantly refused. Morey, de- 
jected, unsuccessfully sought other 
backers. 

Livingston took a business-like ap- 
proach to the problem of steam navi- 
gation, in which developing a work- 
able prototype was only part of the 
plan. Through his substantial political 
influence he garnered a monopoly on 
steam navigation on New York State 
waters beginning in 1798. This effec- 
tively shut Morey out of the race, sińce 
New York State formed the nexus of 
northern and eastern waterways, and 
offered the best possibilities for finan- 
cial sponsorship as well. 

Livingston was appointed to serve as 
U.S. minister to France in 1801. While 
there he took a bright American artist 
and engineer as his protege. The man 
was building a prototype "diving boat" 
or submarine, with an eye toward in- 
teresting Napoleon or the British au- 
thorities in its military applications. 
This American engineer, boldly play- 
ing both ends against the middle, was 
Robert Fulton. In 1802, he and Liv- 
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ingston entered into a partnership, the 
purpose of which was to build a steam- 
boat capable of cruising the Hudson 
River between New York and Albany. 
Livingston would provide the Capital, 
and Fulton would contribute his engi- 
neering abilities. 

In 1807, Fulton's Clermont, named 
for Livingston's estate, cruised from 
New York City to Albany in 32 hours. 
Where earlier inventors such as Morey 
and Fitch had fashioned their own 
steam engines, Fulton purchased a 
British-made Watt engine. Not a few 
features of the boat showed a direct re- 
semblance to the one Morey had 
shown Livingston. In particular, two 
side paddle wheels, 15 feet in diame- 
ter, propelled the Clermont. Presum- 
ably this system was seen by Liv- 
ingston and passed on to Fulton. Cer- 
tainly, this was Morey's contention. 

Adding insult to injury, in 1811 Ful¬ 
ton was granted a patent for the side 
paddle wheel: "Having been the first 
to demonstrate the superior advan- 
tages of a water wheel or wheels, I 
claim as my exclusive right the use of 
two wheels, one over each side of the 
boat to take purchase of the water." 
Morey's patent was not specific 
enough to protect him. 

It is easy to picture this as an en- 
counter between a brilliant, honest, 
upcountry mechanic who knew ma- 
chines but not people, and cunning, 
sophisticated men, experienced in 
high-stakes negotiation, who would 
not shrink from the tactics of bare- 
knuckles entrepreneurship. Philip 
Cronen, archivist at DartmoutłTs 
Baker Library, which houses sonie of 
Morey's papers, notes that, "Any look 
at why this happened is purely specu- 
lative ... Why did Fulton get the credit 
and the glory? Perhaps, because he was 
closer to the center of power. Fairlee 
ain't the center of power! It isn't now 
and it wasn't then." 

Morey, writing in 1818, complained, 
"it seems peculiarly hard that the orig- 
inator of those improvements by 
which Messrs. Livingston and Fulton 
were enabled principally to succeed, 
should have had his rights overlooked 
and himself excluded from the use of 
them on the very waters where many 
of his experiments were madę." Alice 
Hodgson, who now lives in Morey's 
house in Orford, says that local tradi- 
tion has him expressing his displea- 
sure morę vividly: "Curse his 
[Fulton's] belly! He stole my patent!" 
"People here have taken sides with 


Morey," says Hester Gardner of the 
Fairlee Historical Society, "but the 
steamboat was discovered by many 
different people ... Where Morey madę 
his great contribution was with his de¬ 
sign for the side paddle wheel, which 
madę the steamboat truły work." 

Samuel Morey was one of a handful 
of visionaries, often working individu- 
ally and in isolation, without the back- 
ing of grants or research and develop- 
ment facilities, who solved seemingly 
insurmountable problems, constructed 
prototype boilers and engines from 
scratch, and fitted them to boats. And 
when these sank or cracked or ex- 
ploded, as often happened, they lo- 
cated the problems, salvaged what 
they could, and started again. 


In doing so, they dragged American 
society forward into the Industrial 
Revolution, and committed the coun¬ 
try to the course of industry and em¬ 
pire. The true heyday of the river 
steamboat was short-lived, but its suc- 
cess immediately demonstrated to 
every American the practicality of 
steam power. It paved the way for a 
new generation of mills and factories, 
and for the railroads, which collapsed 
the elements of time and space that 
had limited the economic growth of 
the country. tfr 


Historian Ray Zirblis lives in Moretown. 
Unlike Samuel Morey, he prefers to ex- 
plore Vermont's waterways in a boat pow- 
ered by a double-bladed paddle. 


Death of an Engine 



"I thinlc the old gentleman came from Hartford, Connecticut, bring- 
ing a working model of what he called by so long a name that I cannot 
recall it, but the substance was that it was an explosive vapor vacuum 
engine ... He exhibited his model propelling a bateau on the Schuylkill 
[River] and it was then brought into the shops. 

"Finding a set of light smali 
wheels, he proposed to demonstrate 
the practicability of running the en¬ 
gine to a fire without the aid of 
men with the long ropes ... 

"After Mr. Morey had madę what 
he thought satisfactory yard tests, 
he had the gate onto Market Street 
opened that he might mount the 
seat he had provided, guide the ma¬ 
chinę and run out Market Street 
which was then a common road ... 

"In starting the machinę, some- 
how Mr. Morey when about 
mounting his seat lost his hołd, 
tripped and fell fiat. As he gathered 
himself up calling "Stop her, stop 
her," which no one seemed ready 
or knew how to do, the thing ran 
across the Street, through the gut- 
ter, over the sidewalk and tumed a 
somersault into the brick yard 
where the clay had been cut away 
several feet lower than the side¬ 
walk, a complete wreck. This was 
the end of the vacuum engine." 


This description of the demise of one 
of Morey’s many inventions comes 
from Early Engineering Reminis- 
cences (1815-40) of George Escol 
Sellers, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 1965. 
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YERMON 

“Each year it takes us by surprise. Each year we are cł 
indisputable spectacle of Yermont foliage. We had completely fet 


This scene is available as a 16'X'20~inch poster, for $12.95 el 
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Mclndoe Falls by Josiah Davidson 
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l unprepared and disbelieving until faced with the fulbblown, 
ten it was quite this lovely.” 


— Reeve Lindbergh 




k/i Vermont Life Magazine. See order form opposite page 81 . 
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Ihe thought of beavers unce 
evoked romantic images of furry, flat-tailed creatures leaving V-shaped 
wakes as they plied the still, moonlit waters of sylvan ponds, industriously 
building intricate dams and lodges. Lately, however, Vermont's love aftair 
with beavers has cooled considerably: The beaver has become a victim of its 
own remarkable success. 

Amazing as it seems today, beavers were once nearly extinet here. A com- 
bination of unregulated trapping and massive land clearing brought the 

state's beaver population ^Ck. 

so Iow that beavers were 

even imported from And Not Everyone is 

Maine and New York in ||gppy AllOllt It 
the 1920s and '30s. Wrr W 

In the 1940s one Vermont museum displayed a map with a handful of 
scattered red dots, one for each of the state's known beaver colonies. Today 
the dots on such a map would fuse into a near-solid red mass. In Yermont, 
beavers are everywhere, and they're usually getting into trouble. 

Once welcomed with open arms by Vermonters as a long-lost friend, 
beavers have lately become pariahs. As the beaver population has skyrock- 
eted, so have conflicts between beavers and humans. 

The problems arise from two sources. First, beavers have an unąuenchable 
enthusiasm for building dams ; second, they cut down trees to build their 
dams and to use for winter food supplies. Morę and morę, these twin traits 
are running afoul of human activities. "Everybody likes beavers until they re 
on their property. Then they want them out!" says Lieutenant Robert Rooks 

of the State gamę warden service. 

Historically, beavers were an important 
component of the marvelously intricate 
ecology of northern forests. Their im- 
poundments recharged aąuifers, helped 
control floods, and created wetlands for 
waterfowl and a host of other creatures. 
The large trees killed by their ponds even- 
tually provided homes for cavity-nesters 
such as wood ducks and woodpeckers. 
And when the food supply ran out and the 
beavers moved on, the wetlands they created eventually gave way to lush 
meadows whose herbaceous growth and young woody plants provided rich 
f o ragę for deer and moose. 

By Warner Shedd 
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Dam Builder 









Beavers still perform these valuable func- 
tions, but they increasingly infringe upon hu- 
man territory, sometimes with disastrous re- 
sults for humans and beavers. "The best 
[beaver] habitat is down Iow where people 
live," says Vermont Fish and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment biologist James DiStefano, "'and this 
maximizes problems." 

Flooded back roads are one of the most seri- 
ous difficulties. Beavers instinctively build 
dams at the narrowest points on streams, and 


"Hit feest is tow whttt pwpte 

and this mmmMm* |M«M«ms. M 


The fuli glory 
of the beaver's 
adaptations: 
webbed feet, fiat 
taił, ever-sharp 
incisors, and 
thick fur. 


road culverts are a magnet for their dam-build- 
ing proclivities. 

But beaver dams affect morę than roads. In 
the summer flood of 1984, water from a burst- 
ing beaver dam washed out a section of railroad 
track in Williston. Five people were killed and 
29 others seriously injured when an Amtrak 
passenger train derailed in the washout. A sim- 
ilar incident occurred in Sharon in 1991, when 
a freight train derailed in a washout blamed on 
beavers; though no one was killed, monetary 
loss was high, and an 
Amtrak passenger train 
narrowly missed being 
derailed. In reaction, 
the Vermont legisla- 
ture passed a law allow- 
ing the State Agency of 
Transportation to re- 
move beavers from pri- 
vate property if their 
activities threaten rail- 
roads, highways, 
bridges, or airports. 

Beavers also flood 
standing timber and 
agricultural areas, cut 
down valuable shade 
and fruit trees, help 
spread the parasite giar- 
dia, and otherwise bol- 
jT lix up a host of human 
£ activities. A dispute 
^ about property damage 
| caused by beavers re- 
c cently reached the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court. 

Consider what happened when beavers 
moved into the tiny village of South Wood- 
bury: When their dam flooded what had long 
ago been a wet meadow, residents bordering 
the area were delighted to watch the beavers at 
work. As the water level rosę, however, so did 
the problems. One resident, whose septic sys¬ 
tem was affected, received State permission to 
kill the beavers. According to Peter Brough, un- 
til recently a resident of South Woodbury, this 
upset some people, including Brough's chil- 
dren. Faced with a good deal of opposition, the 


man canceled plans to shoot the offending ani- 
mals, but that was hardly the end of the story. 

The beavers then gnawed down two of 
Brough's apple trees — an act that substan- 
tially altered his attitude. "I like beavers," he 
reflects, "but I think I like apple trees morę." 

According to gamę warden Rooks, this is a 
typical scenario. "We [the Fish and Wildlife 
Department] recommend killing the beavers, 
but people don't want to do that. They want 
the beavers live-trapped and moved, but after a 
few weeks they cali back and want 
them killed." A case in point, says 
Rooks, is the woman who had two 
treasured weeping willows cut down 
on her lawn in one night. 

In South Woodbury, non-lethal means were 
tried. The dam was torn apart repeatedly, but 
the beavers just as ąuickly rebuilt it. Next, 
supposedly beaver-proof outlet structures were 
installed, but the beavers managed to clog 
them. The problem was finally resolved when 
the animals were killed by traffic as they tried 
to cross busy Route 14 in search of food. 

Ali this contentiousness raises two key ques- 
tions about beavers and their activities. First, 
why do they persist in enlarging dams even 
when it seems pointless to do so; second, why 
does Vermont have such a glut of beavers? The 
answers are complex and based on beaver biol- 


ogy. 

Beavers build new dams or raise the levels of 
old ones out of sheer survival instinct. The 
dams serve two purposes. First, beavers need to 
create ponds sufficiently deep so the water 
won't freeze top to bottom during the coldest 
winter weather. This enables them to exit their 
lodges beneath the surface and reach their un- 
derwater caches. There, the branches of such 
favored species as aspen, alder, and willow 
await like an underwater salad bar, their ends 
buried in the mud near the lodge exit. Ideally, 
beavers never have to emerge onto land or ice 
all winter. 

Secondly, beaver impoundments allow safe, 
easy access to flooded trees and shrubs. Beavers 
become nervous if they have to go morę than 
400 feet from water for their food and building 
supplies, and raising the dam often floods new 
food sources. But why do beavers continue to 
raise their dams even when steep slopes at the 
edge of the impoundments impede any appre- 
ciable gain in the food supply? 

"It's a mindless act, genetically pro- 
grammed," says biologist James DiStefano. In 
short, beavers will continue to enlarge their 
dams, even if they gain nothing for their ef- 
forts. They are simply being beavers. 

Why is Vermont overrun with beavers? It's a 
combination of suitable environment, healthy 
reproductive rates and lack of predation. 
Beavers multiply rapidly for such large ani¬ 
mals. As the world's second largest rodent, an 
average adult weighs 30-40 pounds, and indi- 
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viduals of 60 pounds or 
morę have been recorded. 
A female reproduces in 
her second or third year 
and may live for 10 or 
morę years — though 
most have shorter lives 
— bearing an average of 
four or so young each 
year. The combination of 
life span, size of litter, 
and number of young 
that live to maturity in- 
sures that beaver num- 
bers rise rapidly in the 
absence of predators. 

And even when there 
are predators, large, adult 
beavers have powerful 
jaws and chisel-like in- 
cisors, and they're formi- 
dable opponents. In fact, 
only wolves, mountain 
lions, and man are major 
threats to beavers, 
though coyotes, bears, 
and bobcats may occa- 
sionally kill a kit. 



Charles H. Willey 


Mountain lions and wolves are largely in- 
compatible with civilization and unlikely to 
return to Vermont in numbers to control 
beavers. That leaves man as the beaver's sole 
effective predator. 

Starting with the first open season in 1950, 
trappers controlled the state's beaver popula- 
tion. This system began to unravel in the 
1960s, however, when felt hats — the finest of 
them madę of beaver underfur — went out of 
style. By the 1970s, the beaver population had 
started to explode. 

As nuisance complaints soared, the Vermont 
Fish and Wildlife Department for a time live- 
trapped and relocated the offending beasts to 
areas where beavers were scarce. After a few 
years, though, this policy had to be abandoned: 
There were few places left that weren't already 
occupied by near-maximum numbers of 
beavers, and the department lacked the money 
and the personnel to keep up with the flood of 
complaints. 

Adding to the problem, prices for beaver 
pelts are extremely Iow because the recession 
has cut heavily into fur demands, and animal 
rights activists have madę wearing furs less 
popular. 

There are few alternatives to killing problem 
beavers. Live-trapping and transporting are ex- 
tremely costly and do the beavers themselves 
little good. Relocated beavers have great diffi- 
culty finding an unoccupied site for a dam, and 
if one moves into an established colony, the 
highly territorial resident beavers will kill the 
interloper. Even if the beavers can find an un¬ 
occupied dam site, they must be moved there 


early in the spring; otherwise, they won't have 
time to build dam and lodge or cache sufficient 
food before the onset of winter, and starvation 
is likely. 

Elsewhere in the country, animal rights ac- 
tivists have live-trapped beavers, had them 
neutered by veterinarians and then released 
into the wild. However, this is no panacea. 
Beavers' social structure is very sex-specific, 
says DiStefano, and studies have indicated that 
neutering wreaks havoc with this intricate sys¬ 
tem. 

A new State law allows trappers to set their 
traps within 10 feet of a beaver lodge entrance. 
This may increase trappers' success but it is 
still unlikely to have much impact on the 
booming beaver population. 

Ultimately, of course, beavers will be con¬ 
trolled in one way or another. If the population 
increase continues, for instance, they will be 
forced to subsist on poorer and poorer food sup- 
plies. Eventually, malnutrition will bring 
deaths by disease, parasites, or outright starva- 
tion. 

If all this seems unreasonably harsh, it is 
simply because naturę is harsh: Survival of the 
individual means nothing, survival of the 
species is everything. But beavers are back to 
stay. Problems and all, they will continue to be 
a fascinating, entertaining, highly visible — 
and sometimes controversial — part of Ver- 
mont's wildlife community. 


Environmental writer Warner Shedd covered the 
expansion of Green Mountain National Forest into 
the Taconic Mountains in our Winter 1992 issue. 


A beaver pond, 
the highest form of 
a beaver's art. These 
wetlands help 
control floods. 
recharge ayuifers, 
and provide homes 
for other animals. 
They can also 
inundate septic 
systems, błock roads, 
and kill prized 
trees. 
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West Burkę 


I T MIGHT SEEM unusual that Robert Frost, Ven 
naonts ńrst poet laureate, didn’t write a single 
poem about fali foliage. But a closer look at 
what Frost did write about autumn suggests 
that his lack of interest in fall’s bright colors is not 
strange at all, and it offers a glimpse into the soul of 
Vermont. 

Trees are especially important to Frost, but when he 
writes about leaves, theyre either green, murmuring, 
and on the trees, or dead and on the ground. He often 
portrays himself walking through fallen autumn leaves, 
but rarely mentions their colors. What are we to make 
of this? Vermont’s most characteristic ppet never 
mentioning nature’s most spectacular display in his 
chosen State? Can it be that he didnt iiotice? 

Probably not. 
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West Gloyer 



Quite likely, Frost saw the fali colors and liked them 
well enough, but wasnt moved by them the way he 
was undeniably moved by other aspects of the season. 
Probably the bright, brash colors of early autumn were 
too brisk and superficial for Frost, too brilliant, too 
mercurial, too ąuickly passed away: Mozart, bright and 
brilliant, instead of the darker, morę lugubrious 
Brahms and Schumann that fit the bitter, darker side 
of Frost’s complex personality as appropriately as his 
name. 


Perhaps not surprisingly, he wrote with considerable 
feeling about the muted grays and browns of Novenv 
ber, the sad, still bottom of the darkening year. 

The melancholy side of Frost’s personality obviously 
relished the dreariness of late fali. In “My November 
Guest,” he summed it up for the ages. 

My Sorrow, says Frost, “when she’s here with me, 

/ thinks these dark days of Autumn rain / are beautiful 
as days can be.” Then he enumerates the subtle beau- 
ties of November: 

The desolate, deserted trees, 

The faded earth , the heavy sky, 

The beauties she so tndy sees... 

Frost’s affection for late fali is unmistakable: 

Not yesterday I leamed to know 
The love of bare November days 
Before the coming of the snów... 
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It is a lovely season, one, interestingly enough, that 
many longtime Vennonters know intimately and en- 
joy. Perhaps their affection for this time of year stems 
from the fact that the tourists attracted by October’s 
spectacular reds and oranges bave gone away and the 
hills have been left for those committed to life here 
year-round to appreciate. Or perhaps they simply like 
the stark and elemental beauty that settles in along 
with the late-season chill and the smell of woodsmoke. 

It’s the subtler colors that dominate November. 

The mountains sit in meditative rows, subdued forms 
of blue and gray along the edges of each valley. The 
yellow corn has been harvested, chopped and siloed. 
Ordy rows of stubble remain. The night comes early 
and stays long. Juncos are about, which means that 
snów is not far away. Ali life is subdued now. The sea^ 
sons of growth are over for another year. 

Everything seems to hołd its breath, waiting for 
snów, for winter, for the long, white sleep so necessary 
for rebirth. 

— T.K.S. 


Alan L. Graham loves to photograph Vermont in November. 
“Cloudy November weather tries my patience, ” says Graham, 
a Professional photographer whose work appears often in 
Yermont Life, but when the sun breaks through overcast 
skies, the lighting is often breathtaking. Rich earth tones 
dominate the landscape, and long views open up now that 
the leaves have fallen. ” 


Ca bot 
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Vermontiana 



Si The name of BenningtoiTs First 
Congregational Church is appropri- 
ate: Organized in 1762, it was the 
first church established in the fron- 
tier land that nearly 30 years later be- 
came the State of Vermont. The 
cemetery nearby was YermonPs first 
official burying ground. 

Si In 1766, a plain meeting 
house was erected. During 
and after the Battle of Ben- 
nington, August 16, 1777, 
wounded soldiers of both 
sides were brought to the 
steepleless Old Meeting 
House. Before the Capital 
was established at Montpe- 
lier, eight sessions of the 
Vermont legislature met 
there. 

Si In 1805 and 1806, the 
present structure, com- 
monly lcnown as the Old 
First Church, was built. 

The architect was Lavius 
Fillmore, and his first Ver- 
mont church is a gem. One 
of the recognized master- 
pieces of Federal style ec- 
clesiastical architecture, it 
is as graceful and eloąuent a building 
as can be found in New England, and 
one of the most important in Yer- 
mont. 

Si The six interior columns support- 
ing the ceiling were carved from sin¬ 
gle white pines. 

Si In the gallery originally re- 
served for unmarried men is 
evidence of the length of 
those 19th century sermons: 
scores of initials and carica- 
tures carved into the pews over the 
decades. 


the church radiates calm, authority, 
grace and refinement, but its history 
has been amply seasoned with strife 
and discord. 

Si The Old First's disputatious past 
is not surprising, however, sińce it 
was founded by Separatists — Protes- 


tants who felt that the official church 
of Massachusetts had become lax and 
worldly. They came to Bennington, 
bringing with them their strong be- 
liefs and high principles. They also 
brought contention, and things ap- 
parently didn't ąuiet down until a 

By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Zbig Jędruś 


dissident group broke away and 
founded a church in East Poultney. 


jor historie restoration projects in 
America. It left the building and its 
interior as it exists today, complete 
with the older-style box pews and a 
Palladian window above the raised 
pulpit. 

Si During restoration, a piece of 
sandpaper from earlier 
work on the church fell out 
as a partition was removed. 
Written on the back in 
pencil: "July 29th, 1865. 
Who shall find this paper? 
War just closed — great 
days for the country. May 
you enjoy the liberty 
which has cost so much in 
blood and treasure. // 

Si It's a very human in- 
stinct to wish that a pris- 
tine white church could re- 
flect only peace, harmony, 
and tranąuility. But to ig- 
nore the very real doctrinal 
struggles of the Old First 
Church's membership 
down through the years 
would be an insult to Ver- 
mont's rich history — and 
to the strongly held beliefs 
of the contending parties. 

Si Although Robert Frost, buried in 
the church cemetery, can be oversim- 
plified and remembered as a poet of 
ąuaint birch trees and old stone 
walls, accurate reading of his poetry 
opens up dark nights and tor- 
tured passages as well as 
sunny vistas. On Frost's 
gravestone is the epitaph he 
wished — one that might 
with a little stretching stand 
for the contentious history of 
the Old First Church itself: "I had a 
lover's ąuarrel with the world." ctfo 


Bennington's Old First Church is a gem of Federal style 
architecture , inside and out; and witnessed sonie of 
the great moments of Vermont's early history. 


SŚ In the Old First's burying ground 
lie five early governors of Vermont, 
an author of Vermont's Declaration 
of Independence, and 75 Revolution- 
ary War soldiers, including Ameri- 
cans and Hessians killed at the Battle 
of Bennington. The poet Robert Frost 
is also buried there. 

Si Surrounded by its tidy cemetery, 


Si By the 1930s, the church had de- 
teriorated and been compromised by 
poorly advised 19th century "im- 
provements" such as bench pews and 
a stained-glass window in the sanctu- 
ary. Pastor Vincent Ravi Booth led a 
$30,000 fund-raising drive to restore 
it as "Vermont's Colonial Shrine," a 
campaign that attracted national at- 
tention, and was one of the first ma- 


The Old First Church and the Old Bunjing 
Ground are in Old Bennington, up Main 
Street (west on Route 9) from the center of 
Bennington itself the first left past the Ben¬ 
nington Museum. From July 1 through Oc- 
tober 16, the church is open Monday through 
Saturday from 10 to noon and 1 to 4 p.m., 
and Sundays from 1 to 4 p.m. Seruices are 
Sundays at 11 a.m. For information about 
group tours, cali 447-1223. 
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PARTNERS ll\l 


GRIME 

Annę and Nan K no w, and If They Don’t, 


N ecessity MAY be the mother 
of invention, but for Annę 
Adams and Nancy Nash- 
Cummings, lethargy is also a 
member of the family. 

"We're not at all keen on cleaning / ,, 
Adams says flatly. "That's what got us 
started in all this." 

7/ All this" is a household-hints col- 
umn that began 11 years ago in the 
magazine section of the Sunday Rut- 
land Herald-Times Argus and has ex- 
panded to include two books, a radio 
show, an ever-widening lecture Circuit 
and, most recently, a contract with the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper syndica- 
tion service. 

The ground this mini-media empire 
rests on is dirt — health-threatening, 
socially unacceptable, aesthetically of- 
fensive dirt. Annę and Nan wagę war 
on dirt under the standards of Ver- 
mont thrift and Yanlcee ingenuity, 
with high humor and great good sense. 

Vermont transplants of 20-plus 
years, with grown children, one cur- 
rent and one ex-husband apiece, Annę 
and Nan met in 1982 at a dinner party 
in Hartland Four Corners. Seated 
across from each other, they found 


They 11 Find Out! 


they had both spent time in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, as well as in 
the suburbs of Detroit. They had the 
same obstetrician there, a man whom 
neither, in nine months of visits, had 
been able to make laugh. Both had 
backgrounds in social work and jour- 
nalism. 

As Annę recalls it, their friendship 
toolc on its professional dimension one 
spring day as they were sitting at Nan's 
kitchen table. "Nan heats exclusively 
with wood, which means that by the 
end of winter her Windows loolc as if 
they're covered with sepia-colored 
plastic wrap. We started talking about 
ways to clean them with as little 
money and effort as possible, and we 
soon moved on to other grime-related 
issues." The result was a myriad of 
household hints and the column in the 
Sunday Herald-Times Argus. 

It was an immediate hit, and re- 
mains a favorite among readers. Annę 
and Nan are tireless in their search for 
Solutions to seemingly unsolvable 
problems, and their answers are both 
funny and factual. If you can imagine 
the ąuestions put to Heloise and Yan- 
kee Magazine's Earl Proulx answered 


by a combination of Mr. Wizard and 
the radio comedians Bob and Ray, 
you'11 get a pretty good idea of Annę 
and Nan's style. 

Since they began their column in 
1983, the rangę of their expertise has 
expanded exponentially. The majority 
of ąuestions they field still involve 
generał household upkeep, stain and 
odor removal, fabric care and kitchen- 
specific grunge. But they now are 
called on to find the missing stanzas of 
poems, track down recipes, grow bet- 
ter green peppers, outfox porcupines. 
They will help you figurę out how 
much that old Kewpie doli is worth, 
find someone to put new boar bristles 
in an antiąue silver hairbrush or recy- 
cle brolcen zippers. "We're trivia deal- 
ers," says Nan matter-of-factly. "We 
love to track down the answers to 
pesky problems and then pass them 
on." 

"It's like a modern version of the old 
yillage well," adds Annę. "People 


Annę (right), Nan, and a few of the morę 
than 500 letters they receive for their 
household-hints column every week. 
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meeting and sharing information about 
common problems, just updated for 
this age of instant Communications." 

Whether they are dealing with the 
50 letters a week they get from their 
Vermont newspaper column, or the 
500 ąueries generated weekly by their 
nationally syndicated forum, they 
tackle the problems the same way. 
They alternate researching the ques- 
tions and writing the responses on a 
monthly or six-week basis, although 
each will pinch-hit for the other should 
scheduling problems arise, or if a par- 
ticular problem falls in the other's area 
of expertise. Tough stain removal, for 
example, seems to be Anne's baili- 
wick. 

"We cull through the ąuestions with 
two things in mind," says Nan. "One 
is what will be of the most interest to 
the most people. The second is what 
seems like the most fun. And that 
varies between us, so the problems we 
pick turn out to be very personal 
choices." 

Finding the Solutions reąuires morę 
worlc, but is usually almost as much 
fun. If they don't know an answer from 
recent memory, they check through 
the indexes of previous columns, 
which are stored in 
huge notebooks. 

(Annę and Nan re- 
cently entered the 
Computer age, but 
only to write their 
columns.) If that 
fails, they go to one 
of a multitude of 
source materials, 
from cookbooks to 
chemistry texts. 

Annę considers the 
hardest ąuestions 
those that deal with 
product availability. 

To help readers look- 
ing for sealing wax or 
replacement handles 
for their hammered 
aluminum sauce- 
pans, they rely on 
such compendia of 
manufacturers as 
Standard & Poor's 
Register of Corpora- 
tions. They're grate- 
ful for the growing list of toll-free 
product-information numbers. 

But for Annę and Nan, the most 
gratifying source of knowledge is other 
people. Over the years they have come 
to rely on Walter Beer of Poultney if 


they need the verses to a hymn ; on 
hooked-rug expert Donald Whaples of 
Barre,- on antiąuarian booksellers 
Richard and Jane Adelson of Pomfret; 
on Shelburne Museum conservator 
Richard Kirschner; and on a host of li- 
brarians, veterinarians, electricians, 
appliance dealers and country storę 
owners around the State. And, should 
they need to cali a federal agency for 
help, Annę has found that the Ver- 
mont name cuts through a nest of red 
tape. She says with a chuckle, "I think 
that whoever answers the phone in 
that big bureaucracy hears the name 
Wermont' and pictures us sitting in 
some cornfield, just as I imagine they 
must be working in some cubicle un- 
der flickering fluorescent lights. They 
tell me how they went skiing here 
eight years ago, or that their brother 
went to camp here as a kid. And the 
amazing thing is that they always cali 
me back almost immediately with the 
answer to my ąuestion. It's the mys- 
tiąue of Vermont again." 

Should their stable of sources fail 
them, Annę and Nan toss the ąuestion 
out for reader help under the heading 
"Stumped." Amazing numbers of re¬ 
sponses, as well as objects, are gener¬ 
ated. Once, Nan re- 
calls, a woman 
wrote in asking 
where she could find 
a holder that fit on 
the edge of an iron- 
ing board and kept 
the iron cord from 
tangling. They 
couldn't find a 
source, so they asked 
readers for their 
help. Within the 
month, five readers 
sent them ironing- 
cord untanglers and 
asked that they be 
forwarded to "E.R. 
of Montpelier." Sim- 
ilarly, when dis- 
cussing in print the 
merits of various 
types of back- 
scratchers, they re- 
ceived one apiece 
from a Manchester 
Center resident. "He 
makes them himself with corn cobs 
and dowels," says Nan, "And they're 
the best we've ever used." 

As part of their Vermont Public Ra¬ 
dio show, Annę and Nan devised a 
contest called "Use It Up, Wear It Out, 


Make It Do or Do Without." Explains 
Nan, "Vermonters have a well-de- 
served reputation for being thrifty and 
resourceful. We decided to foster that 
with a contest that would reward the 
most creatively chintzy recycling tip." 
The winner might turn out to be the 
reader who cuts up old cereal boxes 
and uses them for postcards, or the en- 
trant who puts washing machinę lint 
into paper egg cartons and uses them 
to start fires in the family woodstove. 

In fact, Annę and Nan are continu- 
ally surprised by the ingenuity of their 
Vermont readers. Many people seem 
morę willing to clean the slimy under- 
side of a rubber bath mat than throw 
the whole thing away. One woman 
wanted a way to clean the rust from an 
inside drainpipe in her 30-year-old 
dishwasher. "How did she even know 
it was there?" Annę asks incredu- 
lously. (The answer is to run the ma¬ 
chinę through its cycle every few 
weeks with no dishes but with a table- 
spoon of powdered Tang instead of de¬ 
tergent.) 

With the advent of their syndicated 
column in 350 rural and suburban 
newspapers, Annę and Nan have no- 
ticed a change in the kinds of ąueries 
they receive. Soap scum and garden 
slugs are universal irritants, but there 
is, not surprisingly, a preponderance of 
mildew and flea-related problems in 
the South and far fewer ąuestions 
about keeping woodstoves rust-free or 
cleaning down comforters. 

Annę and Nan also have noted a dif- 
ference in the character of their non- 
Vermont readers. "In generał," Annę 
reports, "I would have to say that our 
national audience is far morę demand- 
ing. In particular, I would have to say 
that readers in San Antonio, Texas, are 
downright feisty. We got one letter in 
response to a cleaning tip that began 
something like 'Dear Annę and Nan, I 
was shocked and appalled by the 
method you gave to wash Hummel fig- 
urines!' " Adds Nan, "We've become 
less prone to panie at criticism, but we 
appreciate morę than ever how forgiv- 
ing our Vermont readers are." 

Not that Vermonters are exactly 
pushovers, Annę hastens to clarify. 
She recently got an angry letter from a 
Vermonter who tried their recipe for 
crispy microwaved potato skins, with 
explosive results. "She claimed it hap- 
pened to her neighbor, too," Annę re¬ 
ports, although she stands by the 
recipe. Another unhappy missive came 
from a Yermont Public Radio listener 


How to Ask Annę 
and Nan 

Although Annę and Nan 
regret that they cannot an¬ 
swer individual letters, they 
enthusiastically welcome 
readers' ąuestions and feed- 
back for their column. Write 
to "Ask Annę and 
Nan," P.O. Box 210, 
Hartland, VT 05048. 
Their books Dear 
Annę and Nan (1992, 
Bantam) and Ask Annę 
and Nan (1989, Whet- 
stone Publishing) are 
available at bookstores 
or can be purchased for 
$6.50 each or $12 for 
both, plus $3 shipping, 
by calling 800-888- 
1220 . 
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who heard their first radio show. Para- 
phrased, the letter said, "I turned on 
your show because I always read your 
column in the Sunday paper. But you 
talked so much about dog poop and cat 
pee and clogged drains that I had to 
turn you off. I couldn't eat my dinner." 
Annę says she prefers to think that, in- 
stead of being offensive, they were ful- 
filling their professional obligations 
and a responsibility to their public. 

After reading them, hearing them, 
and meeting them, it's natural to be- 
lieve the two women must be sisters 

— if not twins. In fact, they do share 
an uncanny number of similarities. 
They love to garden, and Nan even 
modeled her greenhouse on Anne's. 
They are voracious readers, watch any- 
thing that flickers, and are the only 
people their age they know who still 
subscribe to Rolling Stone, the maga- 
zine of rock musie and pop culture. 
They prefer their coffee thick and their 
food comforting ("nursery food like 
oatmeal and macaroni" is how Annę 
describes it). They have flypaper mem- 
ories and, most important, they adore 
getting mail. 

As for their differences, Nan calls 
them "few but deep." Annę is devoted 
to cats and dogs, Nan to dogs and 
chickens. Nan watches videotapes in 
the evening ; Annę prefers hers at 5 
a.m. Nan is a "compulsive fitness ad- 
dict" (Anne's words), while Annę con- 
siders exercise to be the work of the 
Devil. "In fact," Annę claims, "if I try 
to reach Nan during the day and 
there's no answer, I know she's on her 
stationary bike. If she tries with no 
success to reach me, it's generally be¬ 
cause Pm napping." 

Both agree without hesitation that 
the best thing about their advice-giv- 
ing enterprise is the people they meet 

— by letter, by phone or face to face. 
That's one of the reasons they love do- 
ing what they cali the "Annę and Nan 
Road Show," a talk they give to 
women's clubs, library groups and oth- 
ers that has become increasingly popu¬ 
lar around the State. "We are con- 
stantly surprised by the generosity of 
our Vermont audience — in terms of 
advice and help and even products," 
says Nan. "We love to be able to put a 
face on a letter-writer or a voice. We 
could never do this kind of networking 
on a national level, which is the big 
reason we'll never give up our Ver- 
mont column." 

Dan Woodbury, whose Whetstone 
Publishing in Brattleboro published 


TOP TIPS 

F R O M ANNĘ A N D NA N 

(guaranteed off-beat, old-fashioned, money-saving, sure-fire and 
environmentally friendly) 


Add a bit of Clorox to the water 
in your vase of cut flowers. This 
will prevent the growth of the 
bacteria that clog the stems and 
cause blossoms to wilt. But don't 
do this with a silver or 
pewter vase ; it will tarnish 
the interior irreparably. 

Instead, add a generous 
amount of non-diet gin- 
ger ale to the water. 

* To get rid of foul odors in a 
cooler, refrigerator or freezer, 
wipe down the insides with a 
cloth soaked in vanilla, then 
leave a saucer filled with instant 
coffee granules in the offending 
space. Although baking soda 
is still the best long- 
term deodorizer, this 
worlcs best on truły 
terrible short-term 
smells. 

Use undiluted rubbing al- 
cohol to remove ball- 
point-pen ink stains from 
yirtually any washable fabric. 

Put that mildewed, soap-en- 
crusted vinyl shower curtain in 
the washing machinę with two 
towels. Add a half-cup detergent 
and a half-cup baking soda and 
wash, putting one cup of white 
yinegar in the finał rinse. 

Don't spin, but re- 
move the curtain im- 
mediately and hang 
to dry. You'11 think 
it's brand-new. 


To clean Windows in a kitchen or 
room where there is a working 
woodstove, rub the glass first 
with paper towels or a piece 
of flannel. Then make a mix- 
ture of three tablespoons 
household ammonia, three- 
ąuarters of a cup water, a tea- 
spoon kerosene and a dash of 
dishwashing detergent. Spray on 
the Windows, then polish with 
old towels or wadded-up newspa- 
pers. 

For fast relief of yellow jaclcet 
and wasp stings, apply a poultice 
of water and meat tenderizer. 

Says Annę, "We think this works 
because the papaya in the tender¬ 
izer 'melts' the insecFs stinger." 

• To clean dried flowers, put 
them heads-down in a paper 
bag, pour in a generous 
amount of table salt, and 
swish them around gen- 
tly a few times. The salt 
will pick up the dust 
and grunge and the 
flowers will emerge 

clean. 

• If your shoes need polishing but 
you don't have the right color pol¬ 
ish, rub them with the inside of a 
banana peel. (Another use for ba¬ 
nana peels is to put 
them around the base 
of your rosę bushes; 
the potassium in the 
peels will keep your 
roses flourishing.) 





Ask Annę and Nan in 1989, wrote in 
the book's preface that "Annę and 
Nan offer not only down-to-earth ad- 
vice, but a glimpse into a way of life 
where there's often morę time than 
money, where old things have value 
and Solutions to problems don't al¬ 
ways come in packages." That just 
about sums up why they're fun, sensi- 
ble and so successful. 

As long as there is new technology 


spawning new problems and new Solu¬ 
tions, Annę and Nan will never run 
out of ąueries. And, as long as they an¬ 
swer ąuestions such as "How do I get 
rid of greasy dirt from behind the 
stove?" with an honest, flat-out "You 
don't," Annę and Nan will always 
have readers. c 


Writer Nancy Boardman lives in Man¬ 
chester. 
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I N N S 


AND O 


U T I N C S 


Hiking Inn to Inn 



with Children 


Written and photographed 
by Cindy Ross 



T here is always a feeling of ur- 
gency as the fali colors reach 
their peak. "Hurry!" the leaves 
seem to say, "Come out and 
spend some time in the forest for soon 
all will be gray and bare!" 

My husband, Todd, 
and I wanted to do just 
that, but our young chil- 
dren would not enjoy 
camping out in the chilly 
nights of late fali. Ver- 
mont's Country Inns 
Along the Trail self- 
guided hiking vacations 
seemed like the answer. 

We chose our own hikes 
and stayed at five differ- 
ent inns, each of which 
offered children's lodg- 
ing at half-price. We had 
our car, so we could opt 
for an alternative to hik¬ 
ing if the weather tumed 
sour. This vacation 
would also work for a 
family whose members 
do not all share the love 
of the outdoors; non-hik- 
ers can shop and tour and 
still join the rest of the 
family at day's end. 

When your children talce to the trails 
with you, be prepared for trying situa- 
tions and the extra work needed to 
keep kids warm, dry, comfortable, and 


fed [see page 79]. And don't leave your 
sense of humor at home. If you are pre¬ 
pared, your children will naturally en¬ 
joy being on the trail, for they love to 
be outdoors and they love to have their 
parents spend time with them. 


The author's daughter, Sierra , properly eyuipped with the 
right gear and the right attitude. 


Each inn we stayed at was com- 
pletely and refreshingly different from 
the others, clearly reflecting each 
innkeeper's uniąue personality. And 
the convenience and comfort of having 


an inn as a haven each night ensured 
that our children's outdoor experience 
would be a positive and memorable 
one. 

We started our trek at the Churchill 
House Inn in Brandon, where innkeep- 
ers Lois and Roy Jackson 
gave us the whole third 
floor, enabling us to freely 
come and go. Since we 
weren't surę how Bryce, 1, 
and Sierra, 3, would han¬ 
dle an elegant, four-course, 
candlelit dinner that didn't 
begin until 7 p.m., we 
opted for a table separate 
from the rest of the guests. 
We discovered that first 
night that if the parents 
stay calm and in control, 
so will the children. 

The next morning, as 
we packed for the day's 
hike, the kids romped in 
the leaves that were raked 
into a pile on the front 
lawn. Wide yellow mapie 
leaves whirled from the 
sky like helicopters. We 
hiked past an old orchard 
on the Leicester Hollow 
Trail, tripping over the smali green ap- 
ples in our path. The few we tasted 
puckered our mouths like lemons. As 
we circled Silver Lakę, the children 
hunted for acorns and ran joyfully up 
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to large moss-covered rocks, petting 
their moist "fur." Todd and I smiled, 
pleased with their obvious enjoyment 
of the woods. 

Next we went to the Silas Griffith 
Mansion in Danby. We were con- 
cerned about its elegant Victorian 
stained glass, hand-carved woodwork 
and embossed tin ceilings, and we fer- 
vently hoped our children would not 
behave like wild animals. Paul and 
Lois Dansereau welcomed us warmly 
and showed us to Silas's guest room 
with its brass and iron bed. Crisp ap- 
ples and a large piąte of brownies in 
the library staved off hunger from the 
seven-mile hike we had taken that 
day. 

At dinner, the waitress treated the 
children with respect. When they 
swiped all the cherry tomatoes out of 
our salads after finishing their own, 
she brought them each an additional 
bowl. To keep them busy between 
courses, they pretended their plates 
were a lakę and the cracker basket a 
boat for their smali animals. Since the 
restaurant was fuli of guests, we all 
talked in a whisper, malcing it a gamę. 

Little Rock Pond lies two miles up 
the Appalachian Trail. It had been 15 
years sińce Todd and I passed this way 
as through-hikers, en route from Geor¬ 
gia to Maine. This time, we rigged 
Sierra up with her day pack, stuffed 
with Pinie Teddy and her lunch, and 
found her a walking stick. We encour- 
aged her to rest whenever she needed 
to. Looking for and Crossing bog 
bridges kept her interest, and the goal 
of the lakę and lunch kept her feet 
moving. 

Little Rock Pond reflected the gray, 
cold autumn sky. A chilly breeze blew 
across the water and slapped us on the 
cheeks. We pulled warm balaclavas 
over the children's heads and necks to 
conserve their precious heat. 

"What's for lunch today?" Sierra 
asked, as we unrolled the brown lunch 
bags prepared each morning by the 
innkeepers: "Turkey sandwich, 
cookie, apple, and juice." The food was 
wholesome but we brought plenty 
morę of our own. The children's needs 
must be met as best you can. If they 
are not, mom and dad will certainly 
not enjoy themselves. 

A short, steep climb up Green 
(Continued on page 79) 


Drop in 
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Vermont’s ^Northeast Kingdom 



— Come and Visit — 

LARGEST GIFT SHOP IN NORTHEAST! 

A landmrk vistei by (olksfrom all om the world 

Open 8am-8pm, 7 Daus a week, April-Dec. 
RT. 2, SLJO' n 


OHNSBURY, VERMOm 
(802)748-3994 
Write forfree catalogue 
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Off the Beaten Path in 

Greensboro, Vermont 05841 

( 802 ) 533-2647 


Mountain View Creamery 

Bed & Breakfast 


...a romantic B&B on 
an historie 440 acre farm 
eState. Fine food. 

.. beautifully decorated 
rooms with private haths 
a favorile of folia ze 
viewers 


Darling Hill Road, Box 355 
East Burkę, VT 05832 
802-626-9924 



Cabot Creamery 

Take a taste and tour of Vermont Tradition. 
Watch us make The Best Cheddar in the 
USA.” Free Samples. Tours $1. children 
under 12 free. Fun, delicious and educa- 
tional for the whole family. Nationwide mail 
order. Open year-round. Summer hours: 
Mon-Sat 9-5; Sun 11-4. P O. Box 128, Mam 
Street, Cabot, VT 05647 (802) 563-2231 



Highland Lodge 

A Rare Find Overlooking Caspian Lakę 
1860's Inn, Cotłages & Restaurant 

Lakeside Resort with Private Beach & Boats 
Open for Winter Cross Country Skiing 
A vailable for Weddings, Reunions & 
Business Retreats 






New luxuriously fumished motor inn 
with private courtyard balconies, 
heated pool, putting green, 25" 
remote control TV’s with sports 
& movie channels. Central air con- 
ditioning & health center privileges. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666.' 


Cj^iUoi^łCJńlo 

[nn, ój^tounuio 
Lakeside country inn & cottages 
Fine Dining 

Lakę Willoughby 
"the Lucernę of America'' 
Route 5A Westmore, VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 



Lakę front 
Motel 


HARVEY’S LAKĘ 
CABINS & CAMPGROUND 


♦ ♦ ♦ - AAA Rating 

Located on beautiful lakę Island 
Pond, extremely scenie. 

Marcel & Anita Gervais, oumers 
Cross Street, Box 446 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
802-723-6507 


We’ve got everything 
under the stars. 



* New, Fully Furnished 
Lakefront Log Cabins 

* Priuate, Wooded Sites 

West Barnet. VT 05821 
(802) 63^-2213 


North Country Paintings, Prints, 
Sculpture, Crafts & Quality Gifts 

at the Wildflower Inn 
Darling Hill Rd., Lyndonville 
802-626-3911 


The 

Wildflower Inn 

22 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“The perfect spot for 
fali foliage ińewing" 

Li/ndonville, Yermont 

1-800-627-8310 



FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • (802) 748-2372 




Since 1915 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
32 Page Color Mail Order 
Catalogue of Vermont Foods 
Cali 1-802-748-3136 



The Northeast Kingdom - "drop in” to see the striking foliage, ąuaint uillages, and 
gentle mountains of Vermont's " unspoiled " region. Only a few hours from major 
cities throughout New England, the Kingdom is easily accessible from 1-91 and 1-93, 
and U.S. Routes 2 and 5. Sensational museum collections, delightful accommoda- 
tions, uniyue retail shops, and an array of special fali events await your visit! 


YERMONT 


Pjid in part by State of VT funds 


For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue (802) 748-3678 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 (800) 639-6379 
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CCassic ^rnncfi Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


Jor %esewaticms (802) 3621779 
Joli Qate %oad 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

ort West Road - offRt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous portwine selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofert, Innkeepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 
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4 days/ 3 nights 
Autumn Mountain 
Getaway Package 


STARTING AT 




RED ROB INN 


For the enjoyment of our guests we offer: 

• Indoor Pool & Jacuzzi • Air Conditioned Restaurant 
• Great Mountain Location • Cocktail Lounge 
• Friendly, Knowledgeable Staff 


JKISCATS 

NORTHERN ITALIAN CUISINE 

CALL TOLL FREE IN U.S. OR CANADA 

800 ^ 451^-4105 

IN VERMONT 802-422.3303 

R.D. #1, Box 2865, KILLINGTON, VT 05751 
* Some restrictions appty 
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Bed & Breakrast 
Tca Room,9ift Shop 
(802)875-4767 


14 


Were making 
Killington 
famous for 
eatingand 
sleeping, too. 


We're a lovely, cozy inn, with a 
reputation for spectacular food. 
Come for an extended visit, 
or just for dinner. 


Kgd 
ClovefMiii] 


Woodward Road, 
Mendon, Vermont 05701 
802-775-2290 800-752-0571 
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Enjoy the gentility and gracious 
elegance ofa histońc country estate. 

' (802) 885-2115 


30 Orchard St., Spring field, Vt 05156 



Southern Yermom : 


MANCHESTER 

Mistral’s. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge. MistraFs offers exquisite French cui¬ 
sine to the traveler looking for romance along with 
fine food & winę. Savor such house specialties as 
Chateaubriand for two. Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Reservations are necessary. 
Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. Route 11 & 
30, Manchester, VT 05254. (802) 362-1779. 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se¬ 
lected by the “THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! Imagine 
your intimate, individually decorated guest-room 
with goose down comforter, fireplace, fully air- 
conditioned...or a double jacuzzi suitę with two 
fireplaces...memorable dining experiences...great 
winę list...vintage port winę selection. Box 678, 
West Road, Manchester, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. 

W. DOVER 

SnowResorts. Enjoy the many delights of fali foliage 
in Southern Vermont...Vacation packages includ- 
ing golf, mountain biking or scenie chair lift rides 
are priced at just $79 per day (pp/dbl). Winter sea- 
sonal rentals are now available. Competitively 
priced base area accommodations at Mount Snów. 
Handle Road. Box 757, W. Dover, VT 05356. 

(800) 451-6876. 

WILMINGTON 

TraiFs End, A Country Inn. Snuggle up with some- 
one you love at an intimate inn for all seasons. De- 
scribed as “irresistibly romantic” by the author of 
Best Places to Kiss in New England. YouMl delight 
in our fifteen picture-perfect rooms and the wealth 
of activities in the area. Breakfasts with old-fash- 
ioned goodness prepared by your innkeepers. 

Smith Road, Wilmington, VT 05363. (800) 859- 
2585. 


i 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. A classic resort on 700 acres on 
a secluded cove on Lakę Champlain. Enjoy golf, 
tennis, biking. water sports and lakę cruises. Fine 
dining. Private airstrip. Ideał for family reunions. 
Open May through mid-October. Basin Harbor. 

VT 05491. (800) 622-4000 or (802) 475-2311. 

BRANDON 

Sweet Times of Brandon. A wonderfully cozy little 
sweet shop featuring homemade intemational pas- 
tries and cakes, Lakę Champlain chocolates, im- 
ported chocolate and hard candies, a large assort- 
ment of Green Mountain coffee, espresso, cappuc¬ 
cino, Greek and other fine coffees, soft serve 
frozen yogurt and Haag ’n Daaz ice cream. Open 
daily. We ship. 22 Center St.. Brandon. VT 05733. 


BRISTOL 

Mary’s at Baldwin Creek. “One of the most in- 
spired dining experiences in the State.” [Fodor‘s 
New England 1994.] Chef owned/operated. Reser- 
vations. Now in an historie farmhouse three miles 
north of Bristol at junction of Routes 17 and 116. 
On-site catering, cozy B&B. glorious rural setting. 
VISA/MC/Amex 3 for dining only. Route 116. 
P.O. Box 312, Bristol. VT 05443. (802) 453-2432. 


CHESTER 

Rosę Arbour Tea Room and Gift Shop. REST in 
inviting rooms with country accents. RELAX in 
our cozy sitting room with a good book or a 
friendly conversation. RISE to start your day with 
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a delicious Rosę Arbour breakfast and then RE¬ 
TURN at day’s end to a gamę of croąuet and our 
extraordinary aftemoon tea service. School & 
Canal Streets, Chester. VT 05143. (802) 875-4767. 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill, surrounded by the Green Mountain 
National Forest, invites you to share a special way 
of life in Vermont. Our twelve-room country inn, 
with its early 1800's charm, will treat you to the 
luxury of open lands, privacy, freedom from noise, 
and a less hurried pace. RFD 3, Goshen, VT 
05733. (802) 247-6735. 

KILLINGTON 

Red Rob Inn and Jason’s Restaurant. Fully ap- 
pointed rooms, indoor pool. jacuzzi and wrap- 
around deck with spectacular views of Mount 
Killington. Jason’s Restaurant features the finest 
Northern Italian cuisine, offering fresh veal, 
seafood, handcut pastas, steaks and scampis. Enjoy 
homemade desserts, fine wines and cocktails. 3 
night, 4 day fali packages start at $99 pp/do, MAP. 
MC/VISA/Amex/Disc/Diners. RD 1. Box 2865, 
Killington, VT 05751. (800) 451-4105 or (802) 
422-3303. 

MENDON 

Red Clover Inn. Delight in the warmth & whimsy of 
our 1840s fannhouse inn. Enjoy majestic mountain 
views, exceptional candlelit cuisine, sumptuous 
breakfasts, enticing rooms with hand-made quilts, 
antiąues, whirlpools ... blazing fires. Come, let us 
pamper you! AAA ♦♦♦. Color brochure. 
MC/V1SA. Woodware Road, Mendon, VT 05701. 
(802) 775-2290 or (800) 752-0571. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Addison County Chamber of Commerce. Mid- 
Vermont for all Seasons — Addison County 
Chamber of Commerce can help plan your trip to 
Vermont. We provide maps, dining & lodging sug- 
gestions, tell you about great places to visit. Smali, 
quaint villages and towns offer unique experi- 
ences. Ask for #1! FREE BROCHURE. Write 
ACCOC, 2 Court Street, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
(802) 388-7951. 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob Newharfs Stratford Inn, the Way¬ 
bury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and 
fine country farę. Just minutes away from Middle¬ 
bury which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

RUTLAND 

The Inn at Rutlnnd. Over 100-year-old Victorian 
mansion features luxurious rooms, all with private 
bathroom, color cable TV, in-room phone; 
gounnet Continental breakfast included. Bikes 
available at no extra charge. Carriage house for bi- 
cycle storage. Close to lakes region. VISA/MC. 70 
N. Main Su Rutland, VT 05701. (802) 773-0575. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country es- 
tate, the romance and intrigue of a historie obser- 
vatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont hospital- 
ity. Choose from ten charming rooms in main 
house or a modem room in annex. Okemo & As- 
cutney ski areas nearby. 30 Orchard Street, Spring- 
field, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 

WARREN 

The Bridges Resort & Racquet Club. The ultimate 
vacation package at Sugarbush...combine great 
tennis w ith exceptional accommodations and 
you’ve got the Bridges, the only AAA ♦♦♦ Con- 
dominium Resort & Racquet Club at Sugarbush. 
Facilities include indoor/outdoor Har-Tru clay ten¬ 
nis courts, heated pools, health club, and morę. 




Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, 
in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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Discover the Good Life 
in Mid Vermont 

Thinking of Fali Foliage in 
Vermont? Searching for a warm 
and friendly place to visit? We’ll 
help you find a place to stay. 

Cali the Addison County Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, 802-388-7951 
for HELP! Ask for #1. 

We’re at 2 Court Street. 

Middlebury, VT 05753 

Paid for in part by State of Vermont funds 
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The Newhart show madę us famous. 

But, it’s the way we welcome our guests 
that you will always remember. Cordial 
pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Route 125, E Middlebury, VT 05740 I-800-348-18I0 • 802-388-4015 
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Bet you 
$ 57 we’re 
morę than a 
ski resort. 

See what summer and fali have to offer at 
Sugarbush for only $57 a night*. Amid 
warm days and cool 
nights, no other resort 
can give you so much 
for so little: golf on 18 breathtaking 
holes designed by Robert Trent 
Jones, Sr—tennis on 24 outdoor 
and indoor courts—hiking and 
mountain biking—with lodging and 
dining to match. For an unforgettable 
vacation high in Vermonf s cool Green 
Mountains, cali 800-53SUgar 

$0111; AR BUSH 

^ r -resort 

R.R. 1, Box 350, Warren, VT 05674 

*Per person, per night, double occupancy, plus tax. Includes 
breakfast, sports facility use & ClubCard. Minimum stay 
may be reęuired. Greens & Court fees additional. 
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skiing is just around the comer, a variety of 
colorful options awaits you at The Bridges 
this fali! Enjoy membership in your 
own private health and tennis club while 
surrounded by some of Vermont’s best foliage. 

Condominium accommodations. s? w 

Offering special fali rates. 


Althoug 


Enjoy our 

variety of colors. 


The resort for tennis players who ski. 


Sugarbush Yalley, VT / 800-453-2922 
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cyflaryls 

at Baldwin Creek^ 

Innovative New England Cuisine 
Cozy bed & breakfast accommodations 
'$>’ Catering on the grounds for special events 
Owned and operated by Linda Harmon 
& Doug Mack 

Come visit in ourglbńous new settingl 

ROUTE 116 AT 17 
NORTH OF BRISTOL, VERMONT 
RESERVATIONS (802) 453 • 2432 



Y —‘Historie ‘Farmfiouse • Inn 
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Fali Ap ar t 


Where better to leave the 
crowd behind and take in 
autumn’s colorful foliage and 
brisk air than Vermont? And 
there’s no finer place to 
refresh your soul or invigorate 
your body than Vermont’s 
most famous resort. 

Enjoy exceptional cuisine 
and accommodations amid 
some of America’s most spec- 
tacular mountain scenery. 
We’re easy to get to, but a 
whole world apart. 

Come soon. 


A little of Austria, a lot ofVermont. 

Please cali for information 
or reservations: 



/ 

International-^ k A Ll 9 ht 

Coffee 44 ' Relaxmg 

Shop 



s 


European 

Flair 


Gourmet Pastry & Cakes 
Vermont Madę Chocolates 
Haagen - Dazs Ice Cream 
802 - 247 - 4788 

22 CENTER ST. BRANDON, VT 
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Enjoy Ali Vermont’s Charm with 
Our 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 
at the Hampton Inn-Burlington! 

3 Nights 2 Nights 

$124 $104 

U.S. Funds U.S. FunJs 

Plus V T iux sinjjle «»r M t ureuf.cj 

• Discount coupons for nearby skiing 

• FREE Deluxe Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool, Jacuzzi and Fitness Center 

• Spacious Rooms with spectacular views 

• Shopping, skating, bowling, and the best 
of Burlington^ night life all within 

5 minutes! 

• Lighthouse Restaurant next door 
FREE Local Calls, HBO, ESPN^^^ 


1 FREE Airport Shuttle 


Offer valid from 11/1/94 to 3/30/95. 
except December 31,1994. Not valid in conjunction with other offers. 
Advance reservations reguired. Rates subject to availability. 



100% Satisfaction Quaranteed! 
(802) 655-6177 or 1-800-HAMPTON 


Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 



Lovely colonial home and magnihcent 
gardens. Spacious hreplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Vermont. 

70 Saint Gaudens R«.xid • Comish, NH 03745 
(603) 675-2802 



Tennis instruction and camp for children of all 
ages. Tennis packages available. One- to three- 
bedroom condominiums. Amex/VISA/MC. Sugar- 
bush Access Road, Warren, VT 05674. (800) 453- 
2922. 

Sugarbush Resort. In the heart of Vermont*s Green 
Mountains, Sugarbush Resort features a variety of 
accommodations: one-, two-, three-, or four-bed- 
room condominiums, the charming 46-room Sug¬ 
arbush Inn, and the lavish Sugarbush Country 
Townhomes. Two fine restaurants. Complete reere- 
ational facilities. An 18 hole Robert Trent Jones, 

Sr. golf course, mountain chair lift rides, hiking, 
biking, tennis, and a multitude of activities for 
kids. MC/VISA/Amex/Disc. RR 1. Box 350, War¬ 
ren, VT 05674. (800) 53sugar or (802) 583-3333. 


Northern Yermont: 


COLCHESTER 

Hampton Inn Hotel & Conference Center. All the 

charm of a Vermont country inn. Clean, quiet, af- 
fordable rooms with traditional New England 
decor and beautiful mountain views. FREE Conti¬ 
nental breakfast, local phone calls, HBO and 
ESPN, airport shuttle, indoor pool, jacuzzi and fit¬ 
ness center. Lighthouse Restaurant next door! Exit 
16 off 1-89. 8 Mountain View Drive, Colchester, 
VT 05446. (802) 655-6177. 

EAST BURKĘ 

Mountain View Creamery. An elegant country inn 
on an historie 440-acre farm estate near Burkę 
Mtn. Breathtaking views. Each beautifully ap- 
pointed guest room has private bath. Breakfast fea¬ 
tures home baked breads. Aftemoon tea. X/C and 
alpine skiing, golf packages. Private, quiet, roman- 
tic. Box 355, Darling Hill Rd., E. Burkę, VT 
05832. (802) 626-9924. 

STOWE 

The Inn at the Brass Lantern. Award winning B&B 
Inn. Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, planked 
floors and beams, handmade quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Featured in: Fodors, Ski Maga- 
zine, Country Inns & Backroads. An intimate inn 
in the heart of Stowe. Non Smoking AAA ♦♦♦ 
Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
729- 2980. 

Fitch Hill Inn. Restored, historie (c. 1794), friendly, 
elegant with spectacular views of surrounding 
mountains: antique fumishings, planked floors, 
video library, 3 common rooms. Intimate/spacious. 
Prwate/shared baths. Fuli breakfast. Dinner avail- 
able. Special rates/packages. AAA rated. 9 miles 
north of Stowe, off Route 100. Non smoking. 
MC/VISA. R.F.D. 1, Box 1879, Hyde Park, VT 
05655. (800) 639-2903: (802) 888-3834. 

Trapp Family Lodge is a little of Austria, a lot of 
Vermont. Operated by the von Trapp family for 
morę than fifty years. Distinguished dining, gra- 
cious accommodations. Two thousand acres offer- 
ing some of New England’s finest views. A quiet 
respite in any season. Luce Hill, Stowe. VT 05672. 
(800) 826-7000. 


Nearby: 


CORNISH, NH 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795, the House was 
elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a rural set¬ 
ting but only 3 miles from Windsor. VT. 20 min¬ 
utes ffom Woodstock. VT and a five minutę walk 
to St. Gaudens National Historie Site. Fuli break¬ 
fast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd., Comish. NH 03745. 
(603) 675-2802. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 

Continued from page 75 


Mountain for a view of the lakę forced 
Sierra into the extra child carrier we 
had brought for this purpose. Rocky, 
rooty terrain wears kids out. If your 
children are young and walking, aim 
for most of your miles to be gentle and 
smooth with gradual elevation 
changes. Goals such as a vista or a lakę 
help keep them motivated. 

By the time we reached the ridge, 
the sun had burned off the clouds. We 
stretched out on the granite and 
sunned ourselves like lizards, watch- 
ing the sunlight sparkle on the pond 
below us. 

At Blueberry Hill Inn in Goshen, our 
next stop, guests are treated like old 
friends. Innkeeper Tony Clark consid- 
ers hospitality an art, and he is a mas¬ 
ter at it. Here children are considered a 
gift: Snacks are available round the 
clock. Drawers of herbal teas, bowls of 
fruit, and chocolate chip cookies the 
size of your fist are there for between- 
meal hunger pangs. And for the par- 
ents, there is plentiful brewed coffee. 

We had a loft room, with the chil¬ 
dren up above in their own separate 
space. The room opened into a warm 
and cheery brick-lined greenhouse, 
with delicate yellow roses and gerani- 
ums blooming right outside our door. 
Our children were offered the menu of 
their choice, prior to the normal din- 
ner hour. A baby-sitter can be arranged 
so parents can fully enjoy their own 
meals. 

The food at Blueberry Hill was su- 
perlative. At dinner, while Sierra put 
her animal buddies to sleep tucked in- 
side her napkin, Bryce fell asleep in 
Todd's arms and was laid on the rug by 
our side. It helps if your children are 
adaptable. Once the kids were put to 
bed, I indulged in a sweat in the inn's 
wood-fired sauna and cooled off in the 
inky black pond. Sitting there on the 
boulders, steam rising from my body 
and a light rain falling, all was good. 
Back in our room, we found our beds 
turned down, a chocolate mint by our 
bedside. Touches like that make Blue¬ 
berry Hill Inn special. 

Rain was falling on the windshield 
softly but steadily as we began our 
hike in Ripton the next day. Through 
the swishing wipers we eyed a large 
composting toilet at the trailhead — a 
roomy, dry place to put on the rain 
gear and the kids' rubbers. Sierra 


Tips for Hiking 
With Kids 


• Before taking your children out, have some experience in the woods 
yourself. Know how to read a map, follow a trail, apply basie First Aid. A 
casual walk could tum into a nightmare if you aren't prepared, knowl- 
edgeable, and calm. 

• Memorize the signs of hypothermia. Children must be kept warm and 
dry when hiking in the fali. Dress in polyester pile or fleece and wool in- 
stead of cotton. Wind breakers and genuinely waterproof raingear are 
musts. Include a hat for everyone and gloves or mittens for the kids. Ex- 
tra clothing and lunch should be inside a plastic bag in your pack, in case 
of rain. 

• Good hiking boots are nice but sturdy sneakers with good tread will 
work well enough. Just make surę the soles are not slippery and that 
they fit well. In cold, wet terrain, however, sneakers may be insufficient 
to keep little feet warm. 

• Don't allow youngsters to become too sweaty before stripping off some 
layers. Bundle them up as soon as you stop for a break or reach a windy 
spot and ask often if they're hot or cold. You need to help regulate their 
temperaturę because they are not very conscious of it. Remember that 
children being carried in packs expend far less energy and need much 
morę insulation. 

• Your pace can only be as fast as your slowest hiker, no matter how 
young. Respect it. If your child seems tired, rest as much as needed. If the 
problem is boredom, be creative and try to divert their attention. Play 
word games. Use the time to teach and show them the wonders of the 
natural world. Bend down. Examine things. 

• Don't plan to go morę than a few miles unless your children are older, 
strong, and motivated. We usually take a break every hour or so for at 
least a half hour. Children who are being carried need to get out by then, 
too. Encourage your very smali children to walk whenever the trail is 
gentle so that they become stronger hikers and leam to enjoy walking. 

• Encourage them to drink often, at every break, and to eat high energy 
foods such as dried fmit, peanut butter, nuts, cheese, bagels. Limit 
sweets to wholesome whole-grain foods and don't let them get many of 
their calories from empty foods. 

• Always carry a first-aid kit, especially Band-Aids, when traveling with 
children. Bring safety items such as a light emergency blanket, and a 
flashlight. 

• Loosen up and come down to the kids' level. Skip. Sing. Hug trees. Your 
children will love being with you and in the natural world if you are 
happy there too, and they will be nurturing a very important love and re¬ 
spect for the earth at a very young age. 
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wanted to walk the one-mile Robert 
Frost Trail at Middlebury College^ 
Breadloaf Campus, so we gave her a 
smali, lightweight 
folding umbrella. 

We carry golf um- 
brellas, great for 
covering children 
riding on your back 
in a carrier. 

Frost's poems are 
printed on metal 
plates along the 
trail as it winds 
through woods and 
old clearings. After 
I read each one out 
loud, Sierra com- 
mented, "That's 
nice." The sound 
of poetry in the 
rainy autumn after- 
noon was beautiful. 

Later, we drove the 40 miles to Wa- 
terbury Center for a visit to the Ben & 
Jerry's ice cream factory and Cold Hol- 
low Cider Mili, both perfect stops for a 


wet day. 

Afterward, it was on to the Moun- 
tain Yiew Inn in Waitsfield. The inn 


looked like a large house, and Susie 
SpenceTs handmade braided wool rugs 
and colorful homemade ąuilts deco- 
rated every room. She and her hus- 
band, Fred, treated us like cousins. 


Dinner was family style, complete 
with highchair, sippy cups, children's 
placemats, plates and flatware. We 
knew enough to 
wait for grace to be 
said because the 
Bibie in our room 
and a copy of 
Guideposts ąuietly 
informed us of this 
family's strong 
Christian faith. Af¬ 
ter dinner, our chil¬ 
dren played in their 
private playroom. 

The next morn- 
ing, after a break- 
fast of waffles and 
bacon, Susie 
worked on a puzzle 
with the kids, giv- 
ing mom and dad 
time to pack up. By the time we left, 
we felt like helping with the dishes 
and including the Spencers on our 
Christmas card list. 

Fifteen hundred feet in a mile and a 


How to Go 

Prices per person per night at inns in the Country Inns Along the Trail 
program vary widely ($57-$203) depending on the inn and the season. They 
include lodging, dinner, trail lunch, car shuttles, taxes and gratuity. Several 
of the inns have special rates for children under 13. For information and help 
in planning a trip that meets your reąuirements, cali 247-3300, fax 247- 
6851. 

The inns offer a variety of hilcing, including treks on the Long Trail, less 
strenuous day hikes, and strolls along country roads. Other options include 
biking tours, birding trips, fly fishing, and wildflower walks. 

There are many inns and many hiking tour companies in Vermont. For 
morę information, contact the Vermont Department of Travel and Tourism, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. 828-3236. For information on 
specific hiking routes in Vermont, contact the Green Mountain Club, RR 1, 
Box 650, Waterbury Center, VT 05677; tel. 244-7037. 




a( 0fej^e got Common Sonse at 25aiCoy s Couiat/ry Sto/tof 


“OAJe u)is(i peopfe back (iowe had come.” 

Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
asking us to send some to them. They may have 
discovered our soaps, shampoos, salves, and skin care 
products in a little Vermont shop such as Bailey' s in East 
Burkę. Once they get home and use them, they want to get 
morę for themselves or their friends. So we gladly take 
time to pack whatever they need in a box and send it to 
them. 

That' s why we' ve put together a catalog 
of all our wholesome and practical soap 
and bodycare products — for the conve- 
nience of those whose local storę owners 
don't have Common Sense. We'11 send 
you a copy free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 

COMMON SENSE 

NATURAL 

SOAP & BODYCARE 

109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
802-773-0582 


5SF.MAK1 


l^WENDE 


' ■ •" 
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half is a good steady climb, the kind of 
hilce on which the company of other 
children keeps whining to a minimum 
and feet moving. Luckily, our local 
friends, the Taskas and their two chil¬ 
dren, joined us for the trek up Stowe 
Pinnacle, a prominent spur on the side 
of Hogback Mountain in the Worces- 
ter Rangę, just east of Stowe. We 
viewed the distant countryside 
through the bare branches of the hard- 
wood forest, and the kids laughed as 
they scrambled up rocks, taking a par- 
ent's hand over the difficult parts. On 
the summit, there were far-reaching 
views of Mt. Mansfield, but the biting 
wind forced us off. Huddled to the side 
in the scrub pines, we added morę lay- 
ers to the kids ; clothing and fueled 
them with dried fruit, homemade 
cookies, and lots of water, sińce it's 
easy to become dehydrated in the cold. 

As we descended, the children slid 
over the steep, muddy trail on their 
rear ends, keeping their centers of 
gravity Iow but getting their windsuits 
filthy. You can't be too strict when it 


comes to fun in the woods. Since the 
car and the next and last inn were 
close by, we let the kids slop and 
stamp in the flooded meadows, soak- 
ing their feet and ending their day hap- 
pily. 

As soon as we opened the door, Fer- 
gie, the sheepdog who lives at the 
Siebeness Inn in Stowe, bounded down 
the hall and covered our children's 
faces with kisses. Innkeepers Sue and 
Nils Anderson hurried close behind, 
offering apologies, but we enjoyed the 
welcoming party. 

Our large room madę it easy to 
spread out. The two double beds were 
placed against a wali, eliminating the 
need to barricade the children to keep 
them from rolling out. We either move 
beds, place chairs alongside, or resort 
to a bunlc on the floor to keep them 
from falling. 

Hot mulled cider and a dish of candy 
corn tempted us all in the imTs large, 
comfortable living room. Feeling at 
home, Sierra plopped herself down and 
began playing Barbie. For bedtime 


reading there was a whole shelf of chil¬ 
dren^ books. The best treat at the 
Siebeness, though, was the redwood 
hot tub that I had all to myself once 
the family fell asleep. I thought of the 
past week as I stretched out, suspended 
in the bubbling warmth. 

Hiking in Vermont's mountains and 
countryside during their most glorious 
season and staying at comfortable inns 
every night was a wonderful experi- 
ence for our whole family. It took 
some work to keep the children enter- 
tained and reasonably ąuiet. Truły 
wild, unmanageable children would 
not do well in this situation. To our 
pleasure though, nearly everyone re- 
marked that it was good to be around 
the kids. 

And we madę some wonderful mem- 
ories. Using the inns as a base madę it 
possible for our smali children to expe- 
rience the autumn splendor of Ver- 
mont's woods. 

Cindy Ross has hiked the Appalachian 
and Pacific Crest trails and many places 
in between. 


_ 




Vermont Waterfowl 

TAMP AND PRINT 

\/ermont Department of Fish and Wildlife 

-ivest in Vermont’s wetland habitat and 
get the limited edition print, Ring+Necked 
Duck, by Reed Prescott III. Proceeds 
directly benefit the Vermont Waterfowl 
Fund which, through 1993, has cbmmitted 
$265,000 for 20 projects protecting 1,762 
acres of wetland habitat. 

Artist: Reed Prescott III of Lincoln, Vermont 
recently illustrated Birds of Prey by Floyd Scholz. 

Waterfowl: During fali migration, 10,000 Ring' 
Necked ducks use the Missisquoi Refuge joff Lakę 
Champlain as a staging area. * 


WIN 

The Original Painting! 
Each print will include 
one ticket for a raffle to 
be held August 1, 1995 
for the artist’s original 
painting. No morę than 
975 tickets will be issued. 


Actual me framed 9" x 14". Uńframed 'image 7‘A". Limited 

Edition of 975. Published by Vermont Departmgfe of Fish & Wildlife 

PurcJhase price includes print, proof któpip and artist 
signed stamp. Use VermortiLife order forn 
opposite page 81 jn this issue o 
cali toll free (800) 455-3399 

Framed #FW& $130.0' 
Unframed #UWF467 $130. 01 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the travcler 
and local resident with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area's Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 

Sorry, no catalog available 
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$ 

special 

occasion 

dresses 


girls to 
slze 14 



boys sizes to 7 


41 Central 
Woodstock. VT 
802-457-3345 


odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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UNICO RN 

Beautiful Jewelry • Fine Crafts 
Ingenious Presents 


Open 7 Days 
15 Central St. 
Woodstock, VT 
05091 

802-457-2480 
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Stock options 


Golf ... Tennis ... 

COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER .. 
Pro Shops ... Instruction .. 

Plus, the superb cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations 
we’re famous for! 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 
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When people say 




Woodstock i 
Farmers ’ 1 
Market - 


we say, 
“Why, thanks.” 

Fruits & vcgctables 
• Takc-homc meals 
Grcat dcli sandwiches 
Sp>ccialty groceries 
• Frcsh scafood 
• Home-baked brcads 
• Vcrmont fbod products 
* Plants for homc or garden 


Open Year Round 

Route 4, Woodstock. Yermont • 457-3658 
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elliolt neiuman 


estate & fine jewelry 


central streel 0 woocblocl vermont 
602-4572344 
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O F V 


Northern Borders, by Howard Frank 
Mosher. Published by Doubleday, 
New York, 1994. 368 pages. $22.95, 
hardcover. 


I n THE EIGHT years that I've lived in 
Vermont, the number of stoplights 
in the 32.4 miles between down- 
town Burlington and my home in Ad- 
dison County has doubled, climbing 
from six to 12 . 

There are far better barometers of 
social change than traffic lights, but 
they are a smali, daily reminder to me 
that Vermont is changing: morę cars, 
morę people. 

Perhaps that is one of the many rea- 
sons I am thankful for Howard Frank 
Mosher. For just about two decades 
now, he has been producing a body of 
work that chronicles a Vermont that 
has all but disappeared, and telling sto- 
ries that are as powerful as they are po- 
etic, as engaging as they are elegiac. 
Filled with some of modern fiction's 
most wonderful and memorable char- 
acters, Mosher's books are many-lay- 
ered marvels that I read and read again. 

His new novel, Northern Borders, is 
a perfect addition to that body of work, 
as well as a tremendous achievement 
in its own right. Set in Mosher's 
mythic Kingdom County, that north- 
east corner of Vermont he has brought 
to life in his earlier work, Northern 
Borders is the delightful and moving 
story of Austen Kittredge III, and his 
coming of age in the late 1940s and 
1950s on his grandparents' farm in the 
ironically named hill town of Lost Na- 
tion. 

Presented as a series of recollections 
by Kittredge, the book is "first and 
foremost, a family memoir. ,/ It is also, 
however, a tribute to a way of life that 
has vanished, as Kittredge's grandfa- 
ther tells his grandson at one point in 
the novel: "Lost Nation Hollow is a 
bygone place. I watched it pass into 
history and so did you, though at the 
time you were too young to know 
what was happening. The farms are all 
gone. The big woods are gone. The 



R M o jst t I M T 

By Chris Bohjalian 


best of the hunting and fishing is gone. 
The kids ... have grown up and gone 
away and not come back. What is there 
for them to come back to? What is 
there for any of us to come back to?" 

As that way of life passes into his¬ 
tory, Kittredge offers us 10 separate 
stories from the Lost Nation farm. 
These stories are vintage Mosher, each 
one reflecting the different themes and 
issues that run through his work: the 
fierce independence of strong-minded 
people,- a love for naturę and the great 
outdoors, (coupled with a healthy re- 
spect for its power); the way time and 
technology have changed Vermont for- 
ever ; and, of course, the simple but 
miraculous joys that can be found in 
this world. Sugar on snów. A decent 
day fishing. Good books. 

Some of the stories are stark and re- 
alistic, while others are morę reminis- 
cent of the exuberant fantasies in 
Mosher's Disappearances. All of them 
are wonderfully realized. There's 
"Hannibal Rex," the tale of a carnival 
visit to Kingdom County, and Hanni¬ 
bal Rex himself, an abused elephant 
who is promoted by his owner as "the 
third largest elephant in captivity." 
With a characteristic mix of humor 
and tragedy, Mosher takes a simple 
story of one smali boy's loss of 10 dol- 
lars to a dishonest midway barker, and 
creates a magnificent and complex 
paean to the way neighbors helped 
neighbors to survive on Vermont's last 
frontier. At the cattle barn at the fair, 
young Austen sees a crowd of men 
whom he realizes his grandfather has 
recruited to help get his money back 
and rescue the elephant simultane- 
ously: 

"My grandfather looked soberly at 
his neighbors: Men from the far moun- 
tain hollows, the last full-time hunters 
and trappers and six-cow farmers in 
Kingdom County. They looked soberly 
back at him. No doubt some of these 
men had been on the big river drives 
with him long ago. They were men 
he'd helped in haying and sugaring 
time, as they'd helped him. They had 
helped each other milk in times of 


E R E S T 


sickness. Some of them had eaten and 
slept in his deer camp." 

There's "Down the Coat," a haunt- 
ing story of human resilience in which 
a French-Canadian teenager and his 
widowed mother attempt to carve a 
life from the rough hills of Lost Na¬ 
tion, while the teen — a boy the 
teacher cruelly calls "Sis" — tries des- 
perately to learn English. There's a re- 
markable story called "The Snów 
Owi," in which Austen's grand- 
mother's prize chickens are lcilled one 
by one by the predator of the story's ti- 
tle, and his grandparents must decide 
whether to shoot the fine and rare 
bird. 

There are also stories of great wit, 
such as "Upland Gamę," in which 
Austen's young uncle, at the time in 
his early 20 s, learns a valuable lesson 
from a sharp-shooting (and fast-talk- 
ing) Down Country ammo salesman. 

Perhaps what makes Northern Bor¬ 
ders most extraordinary, however, are 
the people who fili its pages. Austen's 
grandparents, who form "the center of 
everything" for Austen, are idiosyn- 
cratic, unusual, and unfailingly inter- 
esting. The only thing they have in 
common is a distaste for each other so 
profound that half of Kingdom County 
refers to it as the "Kittredges' Forty 
Years' War." That war is a source of 
endless inspiration for Mosher, with 
the pair's battles fought over gardens, 
apple orchards, the majestic snów owi, 
and young Austen's loyalty. Some- 
times their battles are very, very 
funny, and sometimes the duels are 
played out in ways that are extremely 
sad; always, however, their saga is fas- 
cinating. 

Readers familiar with Mosher's 
work will recognize immediately the 
sympathy and balance in Austen Kit¬ 
tredge III's voice. It is a voice that 
many of us have come to love via 
James Kinneson in A Stranger in the 
Kingdom and Bill Bonhomme in Dis¬ 
appearances — it is the voice of a 
friend, recounting for us with some 
wistfulness his memories of intelli- 
gent, strong-willed, and occasionally 
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DEER CAMP 

Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

photographs and text by John Miller 
edited by Meg Ostrum 



These are the finest photographs of hunters 
and the wild and remote places where they 
hunt that I have ever seen. . . . Mr. Miller s 
book is a remarkable artistic achievement as 
well as an important historical document. 

We should treasure it, and him. 

Howard Frank Mosher 

A Vermont native, John Miller records with 
unsentimental honesty the multigenera- 
tional ritual of deer camp. The 60 penetrat- 
ing photographs, Miller’s narrative, and orał 
histories document the complicated richness 
of the hunter’s world: its hardness, its 
camaraderie, its passion and its underlying 
respect for the woods and deer. 

“It is the photographs that tell the story 
best.... The ąuotations spaced throughout 
the book, from farmers and sawmill hands, 
from maintenance workers, retired gamę 
wardens and others, are succinct and 
poetic.”—John Haines, The New York. 
Times Book Rmew 

Copublished with the Vermont Folklife Center 
148 pp., 60 duotone illus. $29-95 


At fine bookstores or toll-free 1.800.356.0343 

55 Hayward Street The MIT PreSS Cambridge, MA 02142 
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Books Your 
Children 
Will Treasure. 


# Every book in the Wonder of Words Catalog 

has been carefully reviewed for its ro rfior , - 

educational content and subject matter. \ ^ rd ® r V our FREE 

1 Wonder of Words i 

# You ll find Caldecott, Newbery & / Catalog Today! 

Parenting Magazine award winners. \ R9ceive $5. $ ]o er 

# Books for preschooters through 6th grade. P' 5 ^ J^/ our 

# Many of these tittes are not found in 
local bookstores. 




Order Your FREE Catalog Today! 
CallToll-Free T800-%4-9351 

P S. Mention offćr codc #06601 to reccivc this special ofier. 
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SeetheForesl 


for the natural beauty 
for the adventure 
for the wildlife 

Weil show you the way... 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Forest Supervisor's Office 
231 North Main Street 
Rutland,VT 05701 
(802) 747-6700 

Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 




GETBOOKSAND 
MUSIC FAST! 


W hen you 
can't find 
a book 
locally 
give us a cali 

We have been rural New England's 
classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

□ morę than 150,000 active titles 

□ bestsellers, elassies, science, 
scholarly, business, medical and 
children's 

□ book special orders welcome 
no extra charge 

□ we giftwrap and ship 

□ vast collection of compact dises and 
tapes (new, classical and folk) 

CALL TOLL-FREE 

From NH cali 1-800-675-3616 
Other States cali 1-800-624-8800 

MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY 

From NH cali 1-800-238-3001 
Other States cali 1-800-428-6818 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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cussed people whose "lives and work 
were linked much less to Montpelier 
and Washington than to the harsh yet 
lovely cycles of the natural world 
around us." 

And although Northern Borders is 
set against that uniąue Vermont back- 
ground, Mosher's stories — and his art 
— transcend New England. Rather, the 
one corner of the world he has chosen 
to chronicie has again served him well, 
as a backdrop on which to examine 
the morę decent, curious, and won- 
drous ways people cope with change 
... and with each other. 


Novelist Chris Bohjalian lives in Lincoln. 

His new novel, Water Witches, will be 
published early next year. 

Books in Brief 

The Battenkill, by John Irwin. Pub¬ 
lished by Lyons et) Burford, New York, 
1993. 160pages. $22.95, clothbound. 

The emphasis is on fishing, but Ir- 
win includes information on the nat¬ 
ural and cultural history of the areas of 
southwestern Vermont and upstate 
New York through which this famous 
trout stream flows. 

• 

Bennington's Battle Monument: Mas- 
sive and Lofty, by Tyler Resch. Pub¬ 
lished by Beech Seal Press, Benning- 
ton, 1993. 62 pages. $9.95 plus $2.50 
shipping, paperback. 

A collection of essays, photographs, 
verses, and other information about 
the 300-foot monument that visually 
dominates the Bennington area. In- 
cluded is Resch's essay on the history 
of the monument that originally ap- 

peared in Vermont Life. 

• 

The Town House by Gwenda Smith. 
Published by the Strafford Historical 
Society, 1992. 190 pages, paperback. 

A thorough, detailed history of one 
of yermont's finest public buildings, 
the Strafford Town House. As Smith 
notes of the often photographed build- 

ing, it is a "symbol of the region." 

• 

Vermont Voices II: An Anthology. 

Published by the League of Vermont 
Writers, P.O. Box 179, South Pomfret, \ 
1994. 214 pages. $13.95, paperback. 

Essays, poems, and short stories 
from a wide group of Vermont writers, 
both amateur and professional, the 
second collection from this lively orga- 
nization. c (/> 
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Foods 


Yankee Salsa Is Hot! 



T alk show host 
David Letterman 
held up a Brook- 
stone mail order 
catalog last December, 
turned to the page that fea- 
tured Stowe's San Angel 
salsas and said, "Look at 
this! 'Authentic Mexican 
salsa from Yermont'?" 

The aud ience roared 
with laughter. Vermont? 

Salsa!? 

If the idea of salsa madę 
in Vermont seems laugh- 
able, thinlc again. There 
are nearly 15 Vermont 
companies producing deli- 
ciously piąuant salsas and 
crispy tortilla chips. 

Salsa, for the uniniti- 
ated, is simply the word 
for sauce in Spanish. It was 
introduced to Americans 
as a chunky, fresh, tomato- 
and chile-based dip for corn chips. 
This type of salsa, also known as salsa 
cruda, is particularly popular as a low- 
fat dip, but salsas are used in cook- 
ing, too. 

Stop in at any specialty food 
storę and you will see ąuickly that 
there is tremendous variety 
among salsas, even among Ver- 
mont producers. San Angel makes a 
richly complex Salsa Chipotle (pro- 
nounced chee-pot-lay) with smoked 
peppers. IsabeFs makes a sweet tomato 
salsa that is delicious as both a condi- 
ment for fish dishes and as a barbecue 


Shepherd's Salad. The 
recipe is based on a dip 
shepherds eat in Turlcey. 
There are also green chile 
salsas, fajita sauces, and 
even one lentil-based salsa 
(where else but in Ver- 
mont?). Rathdowney Ltd. 
in Bethel and Casa Lopez 
in Monkton both make 
dried spice mixes to help 
you make your own salsa,- 
add sour cream to Casa 
Lopez's instead of toma- 
toes and you get a Mexi- 
can chip dip. 

But, the ąuestion 
lingers: Why the abun- 
dance of salsa in the land 
of mapie? 

Bill White, maker of Bar¬ 
becue BilTs Vermont- 
Made Salsa Picante, had a 
typical response, "Making 
salsa started as a hobby. It 
[the salsa] was real popular. My friends 
said, 'You should bot tle this stuff.' " 
Christine Hume's Green Mountain 
Gringo Salsa likewise had a ca- 
sual beginning. After living in 
California and visiting Mexico 
freąuently, the Humes began 
making salsa in their lcitchen as a 
hobby while they pursued horti- 
culture as a business. The salsa won 
the strong approval of their friends. 
When they moved to Vermont, they 
found they needed a year-round enter- 
prise, sińce the growing season is so 
brief. 


sauce. Green Mountain Gringo Salsa is 
madę from tomatillos and tomatoes. 
Barney's Au Naturel Premium Salsa 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


has no added salt and sugar and, for 
health food aficionados, claims to be 
exceptionally high in heta-carotene. 
01ive-lovers should taste Andy's Salsa. 

For a glohal perspective, try Cobb's 
Corner Salsa, which is also called 
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Incomparable Elegance 

Sensational Yalues 



YERMONT FOODS 



Thefinest bed, bath, and table linens in the world — 
sold through such Stores and catalogues as Neiman-Marcus , 
Bergdorfs, and Gamet Hill, and appearing regularly in the pages of 
Metropolitan Home and Architectural Digest magazines—are now offered at 
greatly reduced prices at our one and only Outlet Storę. Please stop by for a visit. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Mail • West Lebanon, New Hampshire 03784 • 603.298.8656 
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Discover an exciting collection of unique local merchants and 
familiar national specialty shops, over 130 of them throughout the 
Church Street Marketplace and in Burlington Square Mail. Com- 
bined, it’s Vermont’s largest shopping center! Dinę in restaurants 
and outdoor cafes tempting you with cuisine from around the world. 

Bach year events, festivals, and popular entertainment make down- 
town Burlington a non-stop, fun filled attraction, and all within steps 
of Burlington’s Waterfront, movie theaters, performing arts, excellent 
lodging accommodations, and the International Airport. 

You'll Find It 

Downtown Cłiurcti StreetJ 
Marketplace- 

(802)863-1648 


Open Daily, 9:30a.m. - 9p.m. 
Sunday Hours, Noon - 5p.m. 


W 



BURLINGTON SQUARE 


(802)658-2543 
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"We called our salsa 'Gringo Salsa' 
to poke fun at ourselves/' said Hume. 
"Ninety-nine percent of the salsa pro- 
ducers here have no Mexican connec- 
tion. So we decided to go the opposite 
route of promoting authenticity. We 
aren't Mexican and we aren't trying to 
be." 

There is one salsa producer who 
does have a strong tie to Mexico. San 
Angel was founded in 1989 by 
Manelick de la Parra of Mexico and 
Donald Peet of Stowe. "I met my part¬ 
ner when he came to Vermont on va- 
cation," Peet reminisced. "He had a 
passion for cooking. I had a passion to 
get out of the banking business." To¬ 
day, San Angel has a newly opened 
plant in Mexico, as well as a plant in 
California and administrative offices 
in Stowe. 

Michael (Miguel) Henzel was one of 
the first to make a salsa in Vermont. 
In 1976, he purchased the StoweAway 
Lodge and Restaurant from his parents 
and started serving the Mexican cui¬ 
sine he had sampled on his travels 
throughout the Southwest. Restaurant 
patrons couldn't get enough of his 
salsa cruda and began buying it to take 
home from the restaurant. Eventually, 
Henzel decided to start packaging the 
salsa. And from there, the salsa busi¬ 
ness just kept growing. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
salsa industry. Vermont salsa produc- 
ers are gleeful that salsas outsold 
ketchup in 1993, proving the popular- 
ity of the product. (Actually, salsa is 
morę expensive than ketchup, so it 
outsold ketchup dollar for dollar, but 
not ounce for ounce.) 

The fact that Vermont-made salsas 
are so good helps the sales along. In a 
blind tasting conducted by The New 
York Times, San AngePs Salsa Mexi- 
cana was rated as one of the top four 
salsas in the nation in 1994. The judges 
commented that the salsa had a 
"chopped texture but not too thiclc, 
fresh-tasting with good spicy balance." 

Two other Vermont salsas included 
in the contest also got high marks. 
The judges found MigueTs Stowe¬ 
Away Salsa "chunky and fresh-tasting, 
good balance of spice and acid" and 
Green Mountain Gringo Salsa was 
rated as "fairly complex, crisp ingredi- 
ents." 

Clearly, these are salsas with na- 
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tional appeal. But, as Christine Hume 
pointed out, "It's amazing how well 
our salsa does locally. In the beginning 
the people who were buying it from lo- 
cal Stores [in Chester] didiTt even 
know what it was. But they liked it 
and became consistent buyers." 

Even this far north of the border, 
people simply like salsa because it 
tastes great and it's different, a non- 
fattening change from the usual farę. 
Chemically, there may even be a bit of 
addiction involved. Capsaicin, the ac- 
tive ingredient in chile peppers, burns 
the mouth and causes the brain to re- 
lease endorphins, natural opiates to al- 
leviate the pain and make you feel 
good again. The morę salsa you eat, 
the morę endorphins you have circu- 
lating in your brain, and the morę 
pleasure you experience. 

As the autumn days shorten into 
November and gray skies and bare 
trees dominate the landscape, we all 
need a lift. Some of us even dream of 
living where the sun always shines. 
(Of course, we don't move. We actu- 
ally like to grumble about the weather, 
to hołd close to hearth and home dur- 
ing the dark days, to match our forti- 
tude against the rigors of a harsh cli- 
mate). 

But what better way to experience a 
little heat than with an explosion of 
salsa on the tongue? The sensation, 
which starts at the lips, travels all 
through the head, and finally leaves a 
warm glow in the belly. It's an excel- 
lent way to fortify ourselves against 
the blizzards ahead. 

Recipes 

Spicy Black Beans 

When I need a ąuick supper, I make these 
beans in about 15 minutes. They make a 
delicious topping for rice and can be used as 
a filling for tacos or burritos. 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

1 tablespoon ground cumin 
te onion, finely chopped 

2 garlic cloves, finely chopped 

te sweet green peppei, finely chopped 
15-ounce can black beans, rinsed and 
drained 
1 cup salsa 
Salt to taste 

In a medium-size saucepan, heat the oil. 
Add the cumin, onion, garlic, and green 
pepper and saute until the onion is tender, 


SteuKWtS 

§łvops 

We are closer to you especially 
9 Yermont! 



• Open 7 days a week . Quaiity dairy products 

• Food to go & cones for . Friendly service 
all your snacking needs . Self-service gas 

Arlington, Bennington, Fair Haven, 
Poultney, Pownal, Rutland & West Rutland 
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.. .and for 
TURKEY 
LOYERS: 


Save $20.00 and treat your family to a genuine 

H\RgJK(jTOSS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
j^now only $21.95! 

Reserve yours soon! 

It's first-come, first-served on this 

Special Introductory Offer.. 
I)elivery begins mid-October 

All offers good to 48 States only. 

Limit 2. Expires 11/30/94 

“You won’t Find a better-tasting ham than the 
old-fashioned Comcob Smoked dam I make for 
Harringto^s up here in Vermont. You’11 love it — 
and that s my promise or your money back!” 

Vern Richburg, Smokemaster 

r~ 






Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 

Tender, moist, smoky delicious — and 100% 
white meat with no fillers. Fully cooked 
2 1/2 lb. Boneless Turkey Breast now only 
$19.95, a $9.00 savings. 





Cnpri Order both our 
Smoked Ham 


ir\Rgl\'<jTON'S 

2976 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 121-265 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + $6.95, total $28.90 

□ 206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 1/2 Ibs.) $19.95 +$6.95, total $26.90 

□ 123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address $39 90 + $6 95 
shipping, total $46.85 includes FREE Cheddar and Bacon 


Zip 


and Boneless Turkey Breast I 
J (shipped to same address) i 
and we’ll include 6 oz. of our I 
special Aged Cheddar and 
Cob f--‘- 


1/2 Ib. 


o Smoked Bacon—freell 


□ Payment Enclosed □ Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC ( ) AMEX 
( ) Diner s ( ) Discover (Include card no. and exp datę, plus your 
name and address if different from shipping address above). Available in 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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YERMONT FOODS 


3 to 5 minutes. Add the beans and salsa and 
heat through. Add salt to taste. Makes 2 to 

4 servings. 

Shrimp "No Say" Miguel 

This recipe from MiguePs StoweAway 
uses salsa, chips, and Vermont cheese. 

3 tablespoons corn oil 

2 gar lic cloves, minced 

18 to 20 peeled shrimp 

te limę, juiced 

16-ounce jar Miguel’s Salsa 

te cup grated Cabot Monterey ]ack Cheese 

1 bag Miguel’s Tortilla Chips 

Heat the corn oil in a wok or large skillet. 


Add the garlic and saute until soft. Add the 
shrimp and limę juice. Saute until the 
shrimp are pink. Stir in the salsa, then the 
cheese. Cover and cook over Iow heat until 
the cheese is melted. Just before serving, 
stir in the chips. Serve with black beans 
and rice. Makes 8 servings. 

San Angeks Sopa de Tortilla 

Another recipe that uses salsa, chips, and 
cheese, this is a popular soup commonly 
found in central Mexico. This recipe was 
developed by San Angel partner Don 
Manelick and adapted. 

9-ounce jar San Angel Autentica Salsa 
Mexican 


6 cups chicken broth 

1 cup shredded cooked chicken breast 
meat 

1 bag San Angel Autenticos Totopos (tor¬ 
tilla chips) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

lte cups grated mild cheddar cheese 

In a casserole dish or large saucepan, 
combine the salsa, chicken broth, and 
chicken. Bring to a boil. Add the chips and 
cook for 4 minutes. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve each portion gamished with the 
grated cheese. Makes 6 servings. 

Vermont Salsa Makers 

Ali Seasons Kitchen Inc., Box 85, East 
Thetford, VT 05043; AU Seasons 
Tomato Salsa (hot and mild; 
fresh, find it in the refrigerated 
case); Mexican Chips, Tortillas 
Andy's Salsa, P.O. Box 251, Water- 
bury, VT 05676; original and hot 
Barbecue BilPs, 301 Inferno Road, 
Warren, VT 05674; Salsa Pi- 
cante, (hot, medium, and mild, 
and in barbecue, smoky, and 
other flavors) 

Barney's, P.O. Box 857, Putney, VT 
05346; Au Naturel Premium 
Salsa (mild medium, medium 
hot, hot) 

Casa Lopez, P.O. Box 116, Monk- 
ton, VT 05649; salsa and chile 
mixes 

Cobb's Corner, RD 2, Box 2060, 
Fairfax, VT 05454; Salsa, Shep- 
herd’s Salad (in refrigerated case) 
Food 2000, P.O. Box 310, Water- 
bury, VT 05676; Chili 2000, 
Lentil Salsa 

Green Mountain Gringo Salsa; RR 

3, Box 500, Chester, VT 05413; 
hot and mild 

IsabePs on the Waterfront, 112 

Lakę Street, Burlington, VT 
05401; Sweet Tomato Salsa 
Jasmine and Bread, RR 2, Box 256, 
South Royalton, VT 05068; Be- 
yond Belief Salsa 

MiguePs StoweAway, RR 3, Box 
2086, Waterbury, VT 05676; 
Salsa (mild and hot). Salsa 
Cruda (mild and hot), Red Chile 
Sauce, Green Chile Sauce, Fajita 
Sauce, Blue Corn Tortilla Chips, 
White Corn Tortilla Chips, Salsa 
Flavored Tortilla Chips 
Rathdowney Ltd., P.O. Box 357, 
Bethel, VT 05032; salsa spice 
mix 

San Angel, RR 2, Box 1390, Stowe, 
VT 05672; Salsa Diablo, Salsa 
Chipotle, Salsa Mexicana, Tor¬ 
tilla Chips, Mexican Pasta 
Sauce, Mexican Antipasto 
Vermont Potato Chip Co., 266 
Pine St., Burlington, VT 05401; 
Rio Arriba Tortilla Chips, Rio 
Arriba Salsa 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes 
Yermont Life’s food column. 


Sonie Like It Hotter at Sam Rupert’s^/ > 


T here's a world of hot foods beyond 
salsa. If you attended the Fifth An- 
nual Some Like It Hot Cooking Con- 
test at Sam Rupert's restaurant in Warren, 
you would know that even beer can be 
blended with hot peppers for an incendi- 
ary, if not completely thirst-ąuenching 
brew. 

Beer brewers and chile enthusiasts Bill 
and Mary Camara, of New Hampshire, 
wallced away with first prize for their Wild 
Bill's Cayenne Beer in the amateur cate- 
gory of the 1993 cooking contest. The 
beer, a heavily hopped, slightly sweet 
home brew, was flavored with cayenne, 
which kicked in at the bacie of the throat. 

It was a brew to be savored — but not nec- 
essarily the sort of beverage you'd choose 
to ease the palate after a sampling of the 
other 50 entries in the contest. 

These included second-place winner 
Wingage Salsa (smolced chicken wings and 
salsa) by Hanie Magee of Waitsfield, and 
third-ranked Smoked Black Beans by two- 
time contest winner Kathy Mehuron of 
Waitsfield, who madę a casserole of smoky 
black beans with chiles and Vermont 
Cheddar. 

In the professional cooks category, 
Bradley Koehler of the New England Culi- 
nary Institute walked away with first prize 
for his Spicy Thai Sąuid and Rice Sticks 
from Heli, giving him his second consecu- 
tive first in the contest. Amigo's Joshua 
Gibbs and Kid Russo took second prize 
with Pescado Tamales, and Sugarbush 
Inn's Mikę Flanagan walked away with 
third prize for his Thai Hot and Sour 
Shrimp Soup. 

The contest is open to everyone — pro- 
fessionals and amateurs — for a smali fee. 
The contestants set up their entries early 
in the evening under festive strings of 


chile lights. The judges, selected for their 
fondness for hot foods, evaluate each dish 
for flavor and heat. If a tie talces place on 
these criteria (it hasn't happened yet), then 
points for presentation are factored in. 

After the judges have had their samples 
(washed down with beer, yogurt, water, 
bread, margaritas and straight teąuila — in 
that order), the public is invited in to do its 
own sampling. The rangę of dishes was 
ąuite extraordinary: from Mexican Pizza 
(labeled "nuclear waste" by one of the 
judges) to Devil's Food Gateau with 
Mango Mousse and Candied Peppers (deli- 
cious, but not hot enough to rank as a 
prize-winner). Red Hot Cockroaches 
(chile-dusted almonds) were positively ad- 
dictive, as were cracked-pepper pretzels. 

Although the majority of the entries 
were Mexican or Tex-Mex in origin, this 
cooking contest covered the globe, with 
Cajun, Thai, Indian, even French entries. 
Some dishes blurred all ethnic food tradi- 
tions into one, as in the Barbecue Confit of 
Duck Pancakes with Sun-dried Cherry, 
Apricot, and Chipotle Sauce. And some 
dishes could only have been madę in Yer¬ 
mont, as with the No Moo Hot Chew 
Meatless Dairy-free Lasagna. People are 
still fondly recalling the Chipotle Ravioli 
with Goat Cheese and Habanero Cream 
that won first place in 1992. 

If your taste buds need a wake-up cali af¬ 
ter too many chicken pot pies, stop in at 
Sam RuperTs on the second Tuesday of 
November. This year's contest should 
prove as enticingly incendiary as ever. 

• 

Sam Rupert's Some Like It Hot Cooking 
Contest, November 8, 6:30 p.m., $7.50 ad- 
mission, $10 to enter the contest, Sam Ru- 
pert's Restaurant, at the top of the Sugarbush 
Access Road, Warren, tel. 583-2421. 
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Sperial Adyertising Section 


A Selection of 
Made-In-Vermont 
Products and Foods 
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DUNHAM HILL BAKERY 

61 Central Street, Woodstock, Vt. 05091 
(802) 457-3121 • (800) 218-3121 
Visa, MC, Am Exp 


<5njoy Linzer tortes, 
Hollanders, and 
Chocolate Walnut 
tortes trom 
Dunham Hill 
Bakery's collection 
of incredible 
desserts, holiday 
specialties and gift 
packs! We bakę to 
order using only the 
freshest ingredients. 
Gift wrapping and 
double boxing 
ensure your gift is 
delicious and 
beautiful. 
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Vermont 

Gourmet 

Products 

Basket* 

$ 39.95 

$ 59.95 

$ 79.95 


*Add Shipping 
and Handling 


Order 24 Hours 1-800-883-5675 

Prompt UPS Delivery • Ali Major Credit Cards Accepted 

1 8 Pearl Street • Bu rli y gt o \, Yermont 05401 


24 " 

Vermont 

Balsam 

Wreath* 

$ 24.95 


i.... 

VERMONT FT/1RA f. 
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Proouctioiis 

OF YERMONT 


A YERMONT JOLRNEY ON Vll)KO 

Here’s ihe perfect gift for lovers of Vermont. Our video, 
VERMONT, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY, takes a 
trip through time and seasons. Discover the story of Vermont, 
with legends of the Revolutionary War, the Morgan Horse 
and the Railroads, and stops at historie sites and museums 
from the Bennington Monument to the Ethan Allen Home- 
stead. This video of Vermont memories takes a sleigh ride, 
goes sugaring, rides through a covered bridge and morę—all 
surrounded by the beautiful green mountains. 1 Hour. 

VISA/MC/Check/Money Order 

$19.95 + $3.50 S&H 

(VT res. add saies iax) 

P O. Box 929-B, Williston, VT 05495 

802-658-6554 
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100% Vermont 
Products 
in gift boxes, 
baskets, 
or crates. 

All occasions • Custom 

y lor free brochure: 

tam 6^ Green Mountaui Gift Baskets 

Hewitt Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 

(802) 453-5039 
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Grafton Village 
Cheese Company 

Premium Vermont Cheddar 

Award-winning Classic Reserve 
two-year-old Vermont cheddar is 
entirely hand madę and hand waxcd. Winner 
of numerous awards, this cheese is an 
excellent choice for the Holiday season 
and gift baskets. 

Cali 1-800-472-3866 for free catalog. 



OUTSTANDING CHEESE 
of 1993 
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BARNEY’S Au naturel PREMIUM SALSA 

ofo 

&y> 4 

fc 


mmTASTES delicious NATURALLY. 

NOW AVAILABLE MAIL ORDER. 

■ ; r,. | $ 40 - a cas e of 12/16 oz. East Coast, 

S45. a case West of the Mississippi. 

| Available MILD-MEDIUM, 
MEDIUM-HOT, or HOT 
■ (MIXED CASE O.K.). 

■ 

m SENDCHECKTO: 

% BARNEY S GOURMET KITCHEN 
P.O. BOX 857, PUTNEY, VT 05346 
_ wt. 16 °ł (! LB) 453g 802-387-2030 

MADĘ WITH FRESH CHOPPED AIX NATURAL INGREDIENTS WITH 
NO SALT, NO SUGAR. NO GUM, AND NO PRESERYATWES ADDED. 
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Heirloom Ornaments 

1994 Annual Pewter Ornament 


Christmas Stocking 
$12. each (plus postage) 


To Order Call (800)222-5260 

Ask for our FREE catalog. 


DANFORTH 

PEWTERERS 

RO. Box 828 Middlebury, Yermont 05753 


WHAT’S NEWEST IN VERMONT? 

THE VERMONT TARTAN^ 

This beautiful plaid captures 
Vermont’s seasons—the 
greens of spring and 
summer, red and 
gold of autumn, 
with a touch of 
white for 
winter. 


100% 

lightweight 
wool 
madę in Scotland. 
r $22.00 postage paid 
Yisa, MC. or check 


exclusively from 


Qumn 

DE51QM 

CENTRE 


P.O. Box 114 
West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 

Fine woolens sińce 1968. Brochure on reguest. 
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[America's Best Cheddar 


CALL FOR A BROCHURE OR 
HAVE CABOT DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 


1 » 800 » 639»3198 


ASK FOR CONNIE 
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VTs Most Complete Book of 
Bed & Breakfasts 


“How Beautiful it is to eto 
nothing and rest afterwards 
Come enjoy the B&B way of life with 

★ Morę than 365 B&Bs with phone 
numbers and towns listed in index. 

★ 2 reference maps & 2 indexes. 

★ Easy-to-use amenities symbol guide. 
Read Communications 

48 Central Ave. $ / .Jj 

S. Burlington, VT 05403 P lus 

(802) 865-9822 $2.00 S&H 
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Yermont Oatmeal to Warm Your Chilly Days 


Erie & Andy’s Premium Rolled Oats: 

organically grown in Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. Thick rolling and 
light toasting at our mili in Cabot, 
Vt. make Erie & Andy’s chewy & 
flavorful - the way oatmeal used to 
be. Packed in a resealable bag inside a 
handsome muślin grain sack with a 
handy drawstring, kids (of all ages) 
use the empty sacks for treasures or 
whatever. Order a 30oz. bag for 
$6.95 (S/H included) from Cold 
Hollow, Waterbury, Vt. 
1-800-327-7537, Item # EAO30. 


> ER1C & ANDVS 



MODITTAM 

sacrwn 


THE YERMONT CERĘAL COMPANY 
rt " CABOT, YERMONT 05647 " 


Sugarbush Farm 
Vermont Sampler 


A gift box of Vermont 
goodies: Two 8oz. waxed 
cheeses: Hickory and Mapie 
Naturally Smoked & Sharp 
Cheddar aged at least 2 
years, half pint Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup, and 1 l/2oz. 
Pure Mapie Candy. 

$ 18.00 
plus $4.25 shipping. 



Please specify shipment at once or Holiday 
Delivery, & how you would like the gift card 
signed. Visa, MasterCard, AmerEx. 

Call toll free 1 (800) 281-1757 

to order or request a free brochure 

Sugarbush Farm • RR1 Box 568 VLF 

Woodstock Vt. 05091 
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Love Vermont 
Products Co. 


RR 1 Box 2 1 Route 30 
Jamaica, Vermont 05343 
Fax (802) 874-4728 


Send This Gift Pachage for 
Any Occasion Only $49.95 

(Gift packaging & postage included) 
BASRET nOT INCLUDED 

Christmas order by 12/10/94 


Visa/MC accepted 
Ship U.S. only 


Free brochure of 
Yermont Products. 



To introduce you to our 
whimsical linę of /y mice" 
products (cards, clothing, 
mats, magnets, stickers 
and morę!) we y d like to 
send you 8 of our most 
popular notecards (a $5.50 
value!) and our fuli color 
1994 Gift Catalog (burst- 
ing with special offers.) 
Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

New customers only. 

Limit 1 per customer. 




House-Mouse Designs 

P.O. Box 48R 
Williston, VT 05495-0048 
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Fresh, handmade, just before delivery! 
For a FREE catalog cali l-800-634'8105 


Burlington 


Lakę Cliamplain 

C H O C O L A T E S 


Vermont 

05401 
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Vermont’s Historie 

TAFTSYILLE COUNTRY 

CTnDr Est. i84o 
O X WIyJD State Historie Landmark 


“lf it’s not madę in Vermont, we don ł t carry it ” 

An authentic Country Storę serving locals and visitors for over 150 years. 
Purveyors of Vermont’s finest Cheeses, local Mapie Syrup, and Specialty Foods. 


Frani our Catalogue: 

• The Green Mountain Knapsack $29.75 

(Gift Basket add $5.00) Pint Tin pure 
Vermont Local Mapie Syrup • 8oz. Waxed 
Bar Cabot Private Stock Extra Sharp 
Cheddar Cheese • 9oz. Jar Raspberry/ 
Apple Preserves from Vermont Jam Co. 

• 4oz. Box pure Mapie Candy miniatures 
from Toot HIII Farm 

• The Party Wheel Three pound, 4 flavor 
Cheese Wheel from Grafton Village 
Cheese Co. (12oz. each of Extra Sharp, 
Sharp, Diii, and Sagę Cheddar Cheese) 

$31.50 

• Collectors Syrup One Liter Glass Bottle of 
Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup from 
Highland Sugarworks. $24.50 

• Vermont Folk Art T-Shirts by Vermont’s 
renowned artist Warren Kimble, from 
Vermont Cotton Co. Sizes M,L,XL. Cow or 
American Flag. Short Sleeve Crew $26.75, 
Long Sleeve Heavyweight 

Mock Turtle $42.50. 

• Ali prices include shipping 



FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 


Route 4 Taftsville, Vt 05073 
Phone: (800) 854-0013 
(802) 457-1135 

We accept Personal Checks; VISA, 
M/C, DISCOYER welcome 
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|j| The Vermont Country Storę 


244F Main Street, Weston, Yermont 05161 


Our Ali Natural Jams, Jellies & Relishes Gift Pack 



We’ve selected our favorites 
foryou. Spiced watermelon piekle, 
green tomato piccalilli, cranberry 
nut chutney, wild elderberry jelly, 
seedless black raspberry jam, 
strawberry rhubarb preserve. 

Each jar contains 9-10 ounces. 

To order cali: (802) 362-2400. 
No. 10308 Condiment Gift Pack 
$28.50 postpaid. 


VERiyiONT’S 

OWN AWARD- 
WINNING IVIOVIE 
NOW ONVIDEO 

Distinctive Gift 
Package Includes 

Where the Rivers Flow 
North video; “Behind the 
Scenes” documentary; I 
Rivers T-Shirt; and 
Commemorative Playbill. 

$92.95 ppd. 

($129.90 ifsold separately) 

Cali 1-800-859-7045 

VISA, MC, AMEX or check 
Video shipping datę : 
October 19, 1994 


Where 

THE 

RtversF1pw 

NORTH 

A VERIVIONT 

FRONTIER FILM... f jA 

AN AMERICAN 
love story 
RIPTORN 

TANTOO CARDINAL '2*9 

michaeł j. fox & 'SmF 

TREAT WILLIAMS ^ 

“BREATHTAIUNGLY BEAUTIFUL’ 

Bob Mondello, National Public Radio 
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VERMONT FOLK ART 
ADVENT TREE 

Completcly hand cralted from wood. this 
Advent Tree will become a family heirloom. 
Draw an ornament from the red velvet sack 
and place it on the tree each day in December 
prcceding Christmas. A unique wedding or 
Christmas present. 10 1/2 inches tali. 
$68.00 includes shipping. 


RK 2 Box 2715 Yergennes, Vermont 05491 
802-877-2747(ln Vt.) 800-34CRAFT 
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. Balsam 'Fe*- Deió/er-ecLbo 
BourDoot~ <^° 

* j cu~t and bnxecL 

* 7 ' bćaułćfuUu^shaptdźrecs 

* ś-Kce-U-tAĆ neeclLe, \ 

* fra.amnt and ąreen^ 

^ r39-oo plus sheppin^^ 

Caii ToU frec'' I-80O ~770~TR.EE 


Hun? Cknistwas Tmi> , V 
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Vermont Hangups 

Heirloom ąuality, solid furniture madę in Vermont. 

Our pegboards are availabie in five sizes, from 27” to 82” long to fit your needs, 
and three colors: Bordeaux Red, Blue Spruce and Chester Green, to fit your decor. 

Priced from $45. Visa/Mastercard/Amex 


Cali to order 

1-800-706-5780 

Free Color Catalog. 
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Edition of The 


Ali you want to know about Vermont 

^ • FEDERAL & STATE DEPARTMENTS and OFF1CIALS 

. THE LEGISLATURE * TOWN INFORMATION 

• TAX RATES * A VALUABLE SOURCE FOR ANY BUSINESS 

Available now for $29.00 
- ORDER YOURS TODAY - 

The National Survey, Chester, VT 05143 
802-875-2121 • Fax 802-875-2123 MC/VISA 


LAOGMING MOUNTAtN FAELM 


VEŁMONT GFT BASKETS 


Gourmet Products from Vermont 
make perfect gifts. We offer a 
selection of the finest Vermont 
specialties carefully packed in 
beautifully trimmed gift baskets. 


SHARE THE WHOLESOME GOODNESS OF THE FINEST OUALITY 
VERMONT GOURMET PRODUCTS 

Free Brochure 

laoguino moontain farm 

RR#2 Box 162 • East Wallingford Vt. 05742 

1-800-396-6233 
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PERSONALIZED VERMONT ORNAMENTS 

t^Iur friends and family will 
love to be remembered this 
year with their own personalized 
omaments from Vermont. Each 
handcrafted, handpainted 
ornament is highlighted by your 
special words and datę. 
Whimsical star snowman, folk 
art country cow, and snów 
shovel measure 41/4“. 

$6.95 each. 

Save when you buy Iwo or morę - $6.50 each Christmas Barn 

To order cali 1 -800-245-5252 Poute 9 West 

24 hour shipping • Mail order catalog available. Wilmiflgton, V F 05363 
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A, HAND TWISTED 

STUFFED WITH GOOD FOOD 

Our soft pretzels are stuffed with sweet 
and savory fillings like Pesto, Herb 
^ Cheese and Apple Cinnamon. 

We use only the Finest ingredients, 
riothing artificial. For morę information 
or to order, cali us anytime. 

Vermont Pretzel Company 
Saxtons River, Vermont 
802-869-2837 
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PRETZEL 




Authentic Southern Sizzlers 

Madę in the Green Mountains of Vermont! 

Bart>eque Bill’s sauces and salsas include his 
Original, Smokey, Lots’a onions, and Hot & 
Spicey Barbeque sauces. 

Complementing these are his new all purpose 
Dry Rub and Interno Dry Rub. 

Completing Bill s linę are his mouthwatering 
salsas madę with the finest ingredients, no 
preservatives, enjoyed in Hot, Medium, and Mild. 

. Available in a 3 product sample pak - 
$24.95 ppd. (three 16oz. products of 
choice, shipped in a wooden crate) 

• 12 pints of choice making a case. 

$52.00 ppd. 

For ordering information: 

Barbeaue BilFs • 301 Inferno Road • Warren, Vermont 05674 

_ 1-802 496-6942 __ 
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RFD #2 Box 149 
St Johnsbury, Vt. 05819 ■ 802-748-2318 


Puie Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Vt. Seal of Quality 
Certified Organie 
1/2 pints to gallons 

Free Brochure 
1-800-748-0892 
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Beautiful Gifts From YERMONT! 

• Books • Calendars 

• Notę Cards 

• Cookbooks 

• Scenie Art Prints 
• Antiąue & Modern 

Vermont Maps 
• Travel and Historical 
Videos 

• Uniąue Vermont 
Furniture 

• Vermont Holiday Gifts 

...All with a uniąue 
Vermont character. 

Only the Green Mountain Gift Collection from 
Vermont Life offers all this and morę from a sin¬ 
gle source! 

NOTĘ: If you have not already receieed a Vermont 
Life gift catalog , cali (800) 455-3399 or circle # 277 
on the reader sercice card and we’ll rush you a copy, 
free ! 

\4rmontLife 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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“Send a Bit of the Vermont Woods 
for Christmas” 

Fresh, fragrant 22" Balsam Wreath with red velvet bow cones 
andbernes. $23.85 ppd. within the Continental U.S. Please add 
$10 for shipment to Alaska and Hawaii. Quantity ratę of $21 
for a dozen or morę make a wreath the Perfect Business Gift! 
Also, garland, centerpieces, trees, dried flower wreaths, 
Vermont mapie syrup & cheddar cheese. Free Brochure. 

Northeast Kingdom Balsam 

Dept. VL94, W. Glover, VT 05875 
VISA/MC (800) 322-YULE 
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Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


THE GIFTEYERYONE LOYES TO CET\ 


Richard's Special Vermont Pizza 

mu 

$34.50 

Overnight Quilted Pizza® 

• 1950's Restaurant in Waitsfield 

• Fresh Pizza for Supermarkets 

• Mail Order / Wholesale / Food Service 

_ 1-800-682-RSYP __ 

Circle Reader Service Number 279 


Encircling the globe between the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are 
the world’s lushest coffee growing 
regions. We travel to these places 
and select the finest smali estate 
grown beans, send them back to 
the Champlain Valley in Vermont, 
and custom roast smali (10-20lb.) 
batches on an “as needed” basis. 

Cali today to receive your FREE 
Speeder & Earl’s Coffee Selection 
Guide—your passport to... 

“An Adventure in Every Cup” 

1 - 800 - 849-8041 


Burlington, Vermont 


Graftcm 
V illage 
Apple 
Co. 


Great things to eat from Vermont 

Gourmet products , 

Apples , Presera es. 

Mapie Syrup , Gift Bas- 
kets and much morę. . . 


Cali for a free catalog 

1 800 The GVAC 


Weston, Yermont 05161 
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CREATE YOUR OWNGIFTPACK 

Choose among our many delidous mapie products 
and give a taste of Yermont this holiday season. 


Cali or write for FREE brochure 1-800-845-2733 
In Vt. cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-MAPL 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere 

COUTURE’S MAPLE SHOP RR 1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 • LOCATED ON ROUTE100 
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■iOO% Cotton Table Linens 

Black & white cows woven into a damask check 
fabric - not prinłed. Will keep its colorful good looks 
łhrough long wear and washings. 


Madę in England, finished in U.S.A. 

52 x52" Sq. $26.00 
52‘ x70" Oblong $30.00 
52"x90" Oblong $38.00 
Set of four Napkins 17 h xl7 $14.00 
on (pockets with adjustable strap) $18.00 


- specify “cows” pattern when ordering - 

Send check or money order to: 

D&M Enterprises • PO Box 84 • Albion, Rl 02802 


Circle Reader Service Number 146 
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Circle Rcader Servicc Number 210 


, =j= = = Safest and easiest method to light 
firewood. Provided by hundreds of fine hotels, lodges and 
resorts for their guests. Now available for home use. Sample 
on rpnuest. $25/case of 72 delivered. 


Check or M.O. to: 

E ŻUTE 

P.O. Box 33942, 
San Antonio, TX, 
78265 

210/231-6968. 


• Unusual, functional and 
beautiful gifts. 

• Handpainted (in oil) birds 
and waterfowl. 

• Ouality wood pieces. 

• Choose from placemats 
(pictured), photo albums. 
recipe boxes, and morę. 

• Gifts that will add warmth 
to any home. 


Write for free color brochure to: 

The Hollow Duck • RR 3 Box 3340 
Middlesex, Yermont 05602-9233 
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Circle Rcader Service Number 136 


Let the Verm«nt Department of Agriculture 

answer any questions you may have about foods 
grown or manufactured in Vermont. The Depart¬ 
ment has a wide variety of brochures and pam- 
phlets to help you find everything from mapie 
syrup to pickled fiddleheads. Telephone 802-828- 
2416 or Fax 802-828-2361. 


Circle Reader Service Number 298 


Moveable Feasts 

Beautiful baskets, bowls and 
boardsfilled with Yermonń 
finestfoods, gifis & gadgets. 

Hearthside Cheeseboard, Cafe and Biscotti, Soup s On Stockpot, 
Country Inn Breakfast, Made-in-the-Shade Pienie, 
Southwest Sizzler, or create your own. Artfully wrapped and 
shipped to your friends, family and business associates. 


TheMain Course 1.800.773.0753 
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Mapie Roasted 
and Smoked Nuts 


Samplers, Gift and 
Corporate Packages 


New this year: 
Chipotle Pecans! 


Free Catalog 


FILION'S GREENHOUSE 

RR #1 Box 358 • Salisbury, VT 05769 • 1-800-639-7896 


VISA, M/C, DISCOYER WELCOME 


COLD HOLLOW CIDER MILL 

offers a comucopia of Vermont’s 
finest specialty foods. Pure 
Mapie Syrup, Pure Cider Jelly, 
mustards, smoked meats, salsa, 
cheddar cheese, Mclntosh 
Apples, and other uniąue 
products are available through 
our Nation-wide mail order 
service. For a copy of our free 
catalog, write or cali: 

COLD HOLLOW CIDER MILL 
Route 100, PO Box 430 
Waterbury Center, VT 05677 
800-3-APPLES or 802-244-8771 


Capture the smell 
of Christmas in 
Vermont with a 
freshly hand- 
made balsam 
wreath madę 
in our own 
shop and 
decorated by our 
creative Staff. 


Each 24"-26" wreath 
decorated with 
pine cones, crab 
apples and holly 
berries with red 
bow. Shipped in 
a festive box. 
$24.95 
includes 
shipping. 


1904 MAIL ORDER CATAIDG. 


Cold Hollow Cider Mili 

20Years 
ofTradition 
sińce 1974 




































































Three Gifts that say VERMONT 

... AU Year Long 



Who would you like to 
share Vermont with? 

Make an instant hit with 
your friends and relatives by 
giving them one — or all — 
of these three great Vermont 
Life calendars. Each one is 
designed to bring the beauty 
of Vermont into busy lives. 
Choose the Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar with its 
large, colorful Vermont 
scenes, our Engagement 
Book with its new, larger 
photos, or the handy purse- 
sized Pocket Calendar. 
Each will remind you of the 
rural beauty of the Green 
Mountains as you keep track 
of dates and appointments, 
week-by-week. 
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1995 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 
3% x 6/4 $5.95 PC5035 

1995 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 
10/6 x 8 $7.95 WC5010 

Cali Toll FREE 
1 - 800 - 455-3399 

Or use the handy order form opposite page 81. 
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Landmarks 

* 


Rowing on the 
River 



graying, 55 -year-old rower 
kneels on the green wooden 
dock and lays his racing shell 
on the gray water of the Con¬ 
necticut River. After taking a moment 
to fix the nine-foot-long oars in place, 
he pulls off his run- 
ning shoes — a 
strange act on this 
chill, overcast Sun- 
day morning — and 
slips into the boat 
in his white socks. 

There he laces 
himself into shoes, 
called stretchers, 
permanently bolt- 
ed to the racing 
shell. They will be 
his one unmoving 
connection with 
the boat, sińce for 
the next half-hour 
or so that he's in it, 
his seat will slide 
the length of the 
cockpit with each 
stroke he'11 make. 

On the dirt boat ramp slanting to- 
ward the green dock, a linę of rowers, 
or scullers, has begun to form. Dressed 
like joggers in their shorts and T-shirts 
or sweat suits, each balances a long, 


By Paul Bush 

Photographed by M.L. Thomas 


thin shell overhead. However, they 
could just as easily carry them under 
one arm. These 27-foot-long boats are 
only 10 inches wide at their broadest 
and weigh 30 pounds on average. 
That's barely morę than a pound for 
every foot of 
length. As the 
shells go in the 
water, they hardly 
seem to make a 
crease in the river. 

Each year morę 
than 200 racers 
come to this little 
boat ramp in Put- 
ney for what they 
consider a special 
race. It's called the 
Green Mountain 
Head, and it can be 
judged in part by 
the people in it. 
Last October they 
drove in from 12 
States and Canada. 
They included a 
healthy number of 
men and women over 60, and repre- 
sented every level of skill, from 
novices to U.S. national champions 
and Olympic medalists. 

As the start nears, the air is filled 


with the thumping 
of oars and shells, 
laughter and con- 
versation from 
among the specta- 
tors and occasional 
cheers as another 
sculler pulls away 
from the docks. 

The noise and ac- 
tivity are due to 
George Heller. At 
this moment Hel¬ 
ler, a ruddy, vigor- 
ous 60-year-old, is 
dashing about, per- 
sonally ensuring that scullers have 
their numbers, and answering last 
minutę ąuestions. It takes a fair 
amount of volunteer help to put on the 
Head (including Heller's wife, Laura, 
who is calculating times, and his 
granddaughter Emily, who is selling 
refreshments), yet it's Heller who is 
the motivating force behind it all. 

Heller has rowed this stretch of the 
Connecticut for 30 years, but for too 
long he was one of the few people out 
on the river. "I was concerned. The 
river was going to waste,- no one was 
using it," he said earlier, in the office 
where he runs an architectural design 
business. Surrounded by rowing 




A contestant places the race 
number on his boat. 
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Georga Heller, left, and John Caldwell row their double on the Connecticut in Putnei/s annual Green Mountain Head 
Rowing Regatta. Heller organizes the race. Below , rowers get their sculls set for racing. 


posters and memorabilia, he added, 
"Having the regatta seemed like the 
thing to do." 

As it's turned out, it was. 

The first race was held in 1981 and 
within three years the Green Moun- 
tain Head had established a reputation 
as a challenging but laid-back race in 
beautiful surroundings. The challenge 
comes from the race's route: one-and- 
a-half miles upriver, around a set of 
buoys, or stakes, and then back down. 
"Stake" races are now morę common, 
but when Heller organized the first 
Green Mountain Head, "No one had 
had one sińce the turn of the century," 
says Heller. 


Stake races had died out largely be- 
cause eights, the popular big boats 
powered by crews of eight rowers, 
couldiTt compete, 
sińce at 64 feet long 
they were nearly 
impossible to turn 
about in mid-river. 

But that absence of 
big boats gives the 
Green Mountain 
part of its am- 
biance. "Most row¬ 
ing races are long 
drawn-out affairs — logistical night- 
mares," says Dick Dreissigacker, who 
runs Concept II, the internationally 


known oar-making business in Mor- 
risville. He watches rowers launching 
from the green docks as he speaks. 

"It's very pleas- 
ant. It really is," 
adds Adrian 

Shoobs, who's 

come up from Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. 
Then he explains 
the other attraction 
the Green Moun¬ 
tain holds for row¬ 
ers. "My partner 
and I row the Hartem River, and that's 
not a gorgeous river. Up here, Fil take 
my feet out of the stretchers and dan- 
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LANDMARKS 



OF VE RM O NT 


The Complete Statewide Guide 
and Outfitting Service 

♦ Hiking - Backpacking ♦ 

♦ Naturę Hikes ♦ 

♦ Night Catfishing ♦ 

♦ Gamę Fishing ♦ 

♦ Kayak/Canoe Trips ♦ 

♦ Mountain Biking ♦ 

♦ Wildlife Photography ♦ 

♦ X-Country Skiing ♦ 

♦ Snów Shoeing ♦ 

♦ Dog Sledding ♦ 

♦ Ice Fishing ♦ 

and 

Ot(w° Sp&ciadCcp Trips 

P.O. Box 3, N. Ferrisburgh, 
Vermont 05473 

(802) 425-6211 or (800) 425-TRIP 

Circle Reader Service Number 209 



The 

Putney School 


Traditional academics 
Seminar-style classes 
Excellent college placement 
Arts and musie 
Outdoor team sports 
Located on a 500-acre farm 
9-12 & PG, co-ed, boarding 
Summer programs 


¥ 


Elm Lea Farm 
Putney, VT 05346 
802/387-6219 
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Loving Vermont 
means morę than enjoy- 
ing a scenie landscape. 

It means caring about her 
character, her people, her 
futurę. The Vermont 
Community Foundation 
enables real Vermont 
lovers everywhere to act 
on that caring by estab- 
lishing personal, family, 
and memoriał charitable 
funds and administering 
them according to 
their wishes. 

• 

We invite you 
to join a thoughtful group 
of people making vital, 
long^term commitments 
to Vermont. To receive 
information on how to set 
up your own fund, just 
cali us at 802'462-3355. 

• 

TheVermont 
Community Foundation 

Route 30, P.O. Box 30 
Middlebury,Vermont 05753 


Circle Reader Service Number 138 


gle them in the water," he says. 
"Down there, I wouldnT do that." 

Another plus is the fact that nearby 
is the shop of one of the nation's most 
respected builders of rowing shells, 
Graeme King [VL, Spring 1994], who 
also helps organize the race. 

Out on the river, the scullers are be- 
ginning to ąueue up for the start. The 
men will lead off — the nine racers 
over 65 going first — with the women 
later. The rowers have staggered them- 
selves in order of the starting numbers 
pinned to their shirts, and 30 of them 
are resting in place below the starting 
buoys. Their long oars are feathered, or 
turned parallel to the water, and the 
thin blades at the end are pressed 
against the river to keep the shells bal- 
anced. From downstream, they loolc 
lilce so many water bugs. 

"Okay Erie, you can start now," 
cries a voice from the river bank. Erie 
Evans, Heller's son-in-law and nine 
times a national white-water kayak 
champion, begins rowing. As "forerun- 
ner" his nominał job is to test course 
conditions, but the real reason he's 
leading off is that someone needs to 
use his shell when he's done. 

Fifteen seconds later the next sculler 
hears the ery to go. (In the rowing 
world these consecutive starts are re- 
ferred to as head races, hence the 
Green Mountain Head's name.) And 
just as it has for the last 12 years, the 
sun has come out: no matter what the 
forecast, this race has always been 
rowed in beautiful weather. 

As they move swiftly away from the 
starting linę, there is very little noise 
from the racers, only the liąuid, bur- 
bling rush of the oars pushing back the 
water and then being pulled free. Each 
sculler repeats the same smooth move- 
ments as they pass the beeches and 
hemlocks leaning over the river. They 
begin sitting close to the stretchers. As 
they catch their oars in the water, each 
pushes first with the legs and then 
pulls with the arms to complete the 
"drive." The oars come out of the wa¬ 
ter, are feathered, and the rower "re- 
covers" to the stretchers. Before the 
boat loses momentum, the stroke be¬ 
gins again. 

The steady rhythm of catch, drive 
and recover, catch, drive and recover, 
pushes the shells ąuickly upriver. 
Faster rowers occasionally pass slower 
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ones as the linę of scullers on the wa- 
ter lengthens. Above them fali colors 
are beginning to show. At one point a 
linę of sumacs high up on the east 
bank creates a long swath of red, lilce a 
[ crimson mist, which is parted sąuare 
in the middle by the vibrant yellow of 
a birch tree. Farther above, the forested 
hills that hem in the river steam with 
a mist that rises everywhere, a re- 
minder of the stormy morning. How- 
ever, the scullers moving steadily 
along below don't see all these details. 
They focus instead on reaching the 
stakes, where they puli furiously on 
their upstream oars, some with their 
faces contorted from the exertion, as 
they make the turn. 

Rowing was once a bit different from 
this. At one time it was the province 
of professionals and widely followed. 
"In the 1880s and '90s it was one of 
the most popular sports, because of the 
betting," says Heller. "It was very, 
very heavy, until it got so corrupt that 
the whole thing collapsed: all the races 
were fixed." 

Though not professionals, some of 
the rowers here come with impressive 
credentials. Mary Mazzio, a Boston 
lawyer, rowed in the most recent 
Olympics. Joe Holland, who teaches at 
the Putney School, rowed on the U.S. 
lightweight eight when it took fifth in 
the world championship in 1984. Since 
then, he's sculled 1,400 miles from 
Lakę Champlain through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to Nova Scotia, and 
two summers ago he rowed 800 miles 
along the Alaskan coast with his wife, 
Frances. 

Judy Geer, of Morrisville, began 
rowing in 1974 and by 1976 was in the 
Olympics. Her sister, Carlie, now of 
Hinesburg, went to watch her. "That 
kind of lit my fire," says Carlie. "Pd 
never even seen a boat until I went to 
watch her." Carlie took up rowing as a 
result, and by 1980 both she and Judy 
were on the Olympic team. In 1984, at 
Los Angeles, Carlie won a silver medal. 
Today, they'11 both be rowing singles 
and then will team up in the women's 
doubles competition, the last event. 

Others don't have the same experi- 
ence, but their ties to the sport are just 
as strong. Malcolm Gefter is a biology 
professor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. "I used to run," he says, 
"but I got in a boat and never got out." 



VERMONT ACADEMY 

SAXTONS RIVER • YERMONT 05154 • 802-869-2121 


Vermont Academy is a coeducational. college preparatory boarding 
and day school enrolling 244 students in grades 9-12 and a limited 
postgraduatc year. The village of Saxtons River is in the foothills of 
Southern Vermont. The school is located on a 525 acre campus, 
forty minutes north of the Massachusetts border, and is approxi- 
mately two hours from Boston and Hartford and four hours from 
New York City. 

Since its establishment in 1876, Vermont Academy has emphasized 
character developmcnt as well as academic preparation for college. 
Students come from 23 States and 10 foreign countries. The average 
class size contains 10-12 students with an overall student-teacher ra- 
tio ol 9:1. 98% of our graduates go on to four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. One-third of the student body receives scholarship aid 
based on demonstrated financial need. The 1994-1995 tuitions are 
$19,800 for boarding and $10,350 for day students. 

Vermont Academy prides itself in having an excellent balance of 
academics, athletics and activities. Organized clubs, visual and per¬ 
forming arts and numerous weekend activitics are particularly 
strong. There are 26 different athletic programs for all skill levels in- 
cluding nationally recognized skiing and lacrosse programs. 


For catalog information write or cali: 
William J. Newman 
Director of Admissions 
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Our spectacular mountain setting in 
Manchester, Yermont is absolutely priceless. 



Private homes at The Village at Ormsby 
Hill are priced from $255,000. 


The Village at Ormsby 
Fiill consists of 14 homes 
on 30 picturesque acres. 
Each home has been 
elegantly yet practically 
designed to meet the 
expectations of today's 
demanding home buyer- 
here are some of the 
features: 

• Over 3,300 sąuare feet 
of living area, includ- 
ing 4 bedrooms and 4 
bathrooms. 

• First and second floor 
master bedroom suites. 

• Formal dining room 


and dramatic living 
room with two-story 
vaulted ceiling and 
fireplace. 

• Professional contrac- 
tors perform all lawn 
and road maintenance 
and snów and rubbish 
removal 

• One-year optional 
membership to the 
Equinox Hotel spa and 
golf club. 

For morę information, 
please cali Peter Keelan at 
802-375-2979 or fax to him 
at 802-375-1103. 


The Village at Ormsby Hill 

Manchester Real Estate Development Corporation 
Route 7A, PO Box 1040, Arlington, Yermont 05250 


The 


ylliLACE at 


OBMfihY 
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Yermont Attractions & Arts Events ^ 

Vacation with Veimonfs best and visit these fine Vermont attractions and enjoy some of Ver- 
montis most special events. See famous Vermont products while theyte being madę and 
rediscoveryour heritage through world-class museums, enjoy an outdoor concert. Expbre 
Yermonfe spectacular countryside and experience its natural beauty. 


Spend a Day-- or Two- 
at Shelburne Museum 


Described as New England's 
Smithsonian One of the world’s great 
collections of American folk art, 
artifacts, and architecture. 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, 
Shelburne, VT 05482, 802/985-3346. 



Shelburne Museum 
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VERMONT RAPTOR CENTER 

AT VEBMONT NBTfTUTE Of NATUOAl SCIENCE 



EXPERIENCE CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS WfTH 
BIRDS OF PREY 


EXPLORE NATURĘ 
-TRAILS 
-PICNIC AREA 

- EXHIBfTS 

- DEMONSTRATIONS 


VINS 

MJ CHURCHEMJ.ROAD.WOOOSTOCK.VT 06091 80M67-2779 
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SAHTa'S LAHP W 



PUTNEY. VT 

Visit with Santa, 
his elves, Rudolph 
and his animal friends. 
Christmas Shops, 
Rides, Shows & 
Demonstrations, 
and much morę. 


OPEN MAY - DECEMBER 


Rte. 5 Between Exits 4 and 5 off 1-91 
GATE OPENS 10:00 A.M. VISIT THE IGLOO 
PANCAKE HOUSE 8:00 A.M. AND THE CANDY 
CANE CHRISTMAS SHOP OPEN DAILY 9:30 - 5:00 

802 - 387-5550 
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Discover 19th century farm life 
at one of this country’s 
premier agricultural museums 

• engaging farm life exhibits 
• award-winning restored farm house 
• working dairy farm 

Open clciilij. April 30 ■ Oct. 31.10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock. Yermont • 802/457-2355 
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The Spinning Wheel 

South of Stowe 

Home of the Wooden Bear 
and other Chain 
Saw Carvings 

Visit our unique Gift Shop 
• VT Crafts - Dollhouses & 
Miniaturę Accessories 
Stop into our Native American Shop 

• Dreamcatchers, Mandellas etc. 

Route 100 • Waterbury Center • VT. 05677 
802-244-8883 
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/KflCicN Rock of Ages 

[ OF . Barre, VT 05641 

viGty 


Yisitors Center 


Open May l-0ct. 31 
Hours: Mon.- Sat. 8:30 - 5:00 
Sunday Noon - 5:00 

Information • Exhibits • Gifts • Free admission 


Narrated Quarrv Shuttle Tour 

Mon.-Fri. 9:00-3:00. June - Mid October 
See the workTs largest granite ąuarry in operation 


( 802 ) 476-3119 

Exit 6 off 1-89 


Tlie Bowl Mili 

Rt. 100 , Gran ville 



Browse thru our 1830 , Renovcited Farmhouse 
filled with products front Yermont Companies, 
the second floor is filled with country antigues. 



Qxe r 200 Crafts and 
Antiques Booths 


y^uajWAt Kennedy 
Brothers* 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiąues and Food 
Everything from Jewelry to Monogramnung. 

Wrought Iron to the Kennedy Brothers 
Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie 
Syrup. A Ben & Jcrry^ Scoop Shop and the 
OwFs Basket Deli are here for delightful snacks 
Krcc Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 
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NATURE S AM BER MAGIC 
MAPLE SUGARING 



• Exhibits 

• Demonstrations 

• Slide Show 

• Syrup Samples 

• Unique Gift Shop 


presented by 

NEW ENGLAND MAPLE MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 1615 Locaced on Rt. 7 

Rutland, VT 05701 in Pittsford, VT 

8:30-5:30pm daily North of Rutland 

Write for free catalog 
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The Old Mill 

Marketplace 

“A Shopper’.$ Delight” 

/m k? * 

Mimites from 

OPEN UNTIL 6 O C 
ROUTE 4, BRIDGEV 

NEW ENGLAND Cl 
SAMPLER, BREWER1 
STORĘ, RESTA 
(802] 

i Biaa - Ai 1 

rf ft] OT trTm L— 

wLv • ^ ^ i Hrr 

Woodstock Village 

1 <)( k • 1 KI 1 PARKING 
/ATER, VERMONT 05034 

*AFTS, ANTIQUES, VT. 

G BOOKSTORE, SPORTS 
URANT AND MORĘ 
l 672-3332 
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The 
Fetting 
Farm 

A mini zoo for kids and kids 
at heart. Things from: 

A African Pygmy Goats to 
Z Zebu (Water Buffalo) 


Union Brook Road 
Northfield, Vermont 


Take exit 5 on Interstate 89. Turn right, go through 
village to Bronson Market. Turn left. go across 
railroad tracks to next right. We're 3 miles up the 
road on the left. where the blacktop ends. 
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THETWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 

NEW ENGLAND 
BACH FESTIVAL 

BLANCHE HONEGGER MOYSE, 
ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 

SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 23 

Christmas Oratorio, Cantatas, 
Concertos, Chamber Musie, 
Recitals, Lectures 

For progr am and ticket information: 
BRATTLEBORO MUSIC CENTER 
15 Walnut Street. Box L, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802-257-4523 


Circle Reader Service Number 273 



Take a scenie ride toTrailside Gallery. high in the Green 
Mountains. Watch watercolorist Al Friedman at work and 
browse his gallery of paintings iind prints. From Rutland 
Rt. 7N or Rt. 4E, to MountainTop Inn, then left. 

Hours: Thursday through Box 57, Chittcnden. 

Monday, 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. 802-483-6058 

( all or write for a free brochure of limited edition prints. 


Circle Reader Service Number 272 


WESTON BOWL MILL 
and ANNEX 

Located at the north end of the beautiful village 
of Weston, VT 

802-824-6219 

cali or write for our mail order catalog 
Weston Bowl Mili, P.O. Box 218 
Weston, VT 05161 



Circle Reader Service Number 224 



There is one shop you 
shouldn’t miss when 
you come to Stratton! 

We have searched high and Iow to bring you 
the best selecdon of Vermont crafts you’11 find anywhere! 
We’re tlie same folks who present the largest and longest running 
show of arts and crafts in the State (Sept. 18-Oct. 16). Come visit us 
in the Village on Stratton Mountain. 

Open year round • VISA/AE/MC, Shipping available 
P.O. Box 576, Stratton Mountain, Yermont 05155 802-297-3265 


Circle Reader Service Number 271 


Tom Carhart, from Amherst, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has a similar story. He rowed 
in college and after a long lay-off, he 
says, "I saw them going by on the river 
and I couldnY stand it." However, 
Carhart first rowed while attending 
Manhattan College in 1934 and his 
lay-off lasted from World War II until 
1988, when he retired from the Air 
Force. Carhart is 76 years old. 

"You can always row no matter how 
old you are," he says. "You can't go 
back to football. You can't go back to 
baseball. When you hit 65 you should 
be sculling." 

Perhaps two hours have elapsed 
sińce the start of the race. Now George 
Heller is out on the water himself. He 
rows a double, a two-seated shell, 
every Green Mountain Head. His usual 
partner is Putney's John Caldwell, a 
former Olympic cross-country skier 
and former U.S. cross-country ski 
coach. However, a heart-valve opera- 
tion in May sidelined Caldwell, and 
Heller trained with Craig Nova, a nov- 
elist who lives in Putney. Caldwell, 
though, decided he couldnY miss the 
race and will row anyway, with his 
nephew, Zachary. 

Earlier, in his office at the Potash 
House, a yellow clapboard building 
not far from the boat landing, Heller 
tried to explain the hołd sculling has 
on people. "It's morę than athletes and 
a contest, it's an aesthetic. When 
someone , s rowing they're detached 
from everything else. When you're out 
on the river, no one interrupts you. It's 
a form of meditation," he said. Then 
he added, "It's something that in- 
volves your soul; it has to do with har- 
mony and beauty. It involves much 
morę than the physical effort." 

There are points along the race 
course where the beauty of rowing is 
elear. Most of the race is out of sight of 
the boat ramp, where the spectators 
are clustered, but one couple have 
walked upriver to stand near an old 
railroad bridge. The tidy stone arch 
spans a placid stream over which sev- 
eral trees lean, giving the vantage 
point the look of an English garden. 
Before them the rowers slide by. 

The boat landing offers the best 
place for seeing the scullers start and 
finish, hut the river itself may provide 
a better view of the race. There is morę 
than enough room for boaters along 
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The Termont Country Storę 



"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Stor e." Yermont Life. 


A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two 
Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque village of Weston. Our second 
storę with the popular catalog bargain attic 
is conveniently located right off of 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find 
products you thought had long disappeared 
such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers and floursack towels as well as 
many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you will 
remember long after you get home. 


We've Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit ot the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For almost 
50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has tor all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pin Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 


□ SENI) FREE CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
2449 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 


LANDMARKS 


the course and, as Heller says, "We'd 
welcome, in fact, we invite morę peo- 
ple. The morę people that are out 
there, the morę people will feel a pro- 
prietary interest in the river. ,/ 

By now, with the last of the 
women's doubles coming out of the 
water, the sky has closed up and the 
clouds have turned a turbulent gray. In 
the cornfield parking lot, the last of 
the scullers fit their shells onto roof 
racks. Some slide their boats into pro- 
tective sleeves, which look like 27- 
foot-long sleeping bags, so that rocks 
and road grit won't damage them on 
the ride home. Everyone stops at the 
Potash House before leaving, though. 
There is lunch in the yard, and prizes 
of mapie syrup, cider, and hags of ap- 
ples — so much better than medals, as 
morę than one rower notes. 

The best time for the day has been 
19:37, rowed by a hulking 21-year-old 
sophomore from Brown University. 
The Geer sisters have rowed 22:01 in 
their double. Heller and Nova have 
rowed 29:07, last in the men's doubles. 
But that hardly matters. As cold rain 
begins spitting down and the wind 
turns up the silver undersides of 
poplars along the side of the yard, a 
crowd of rowers stands talking about 
sculling, the day's race and the next 
Green Mountain Head. 


How (o Go 

This year's Green Mountain Head 
will be held Sunday, October 2, start- 
ing at 10 a.m. at the State boat launch 
on the Connecticut River in Putney. 
Take Exit 4 from Interstate 91, and fol- 
low the signs to Depot Road and the 
river. 

A good place to watch the action is 
at the start, sińce the race also fmishes 
there, but other spots can be found 
along the race course. Those interested 
in racing should contact Green Moun¬ 
tain Head, care of George Heller, P.O. 
Box 183, Putney, VT 05346, tel. 387- 
4672. The entry deadline is September 
10 ; entry fee is $15. c ^° 

Paul Bush wrote “Farming the New Old 
Way,” about the Bailey family's Fair 
Winds Farm in Brattleboro, in our Spring 
1992 issue. 
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Compiled by]um Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: AU dates arc inclusive. Because the listings were compiled last summer, there may be changes 
in times or dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For information about Vermont, contact the Vermont De 
partment of Travel and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local 
information booths. To submit events, contact the Yermont Department of Travel and Tourism. 


Sjyedcil 
Eucrtts 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 Northfield Labor Day Weekend Obser- 
vances. Mon. paradę, 10 a.m. Info: 485- 
6121. 

3 Montgomery Country Hey Day. 10 a.m., 
Eratt Hall. Info: 326-4301. 

4: New World Fest. Traditional Celtic & 
French Canadian musie & dance, craft fair, 
food. 11 a.m., Chandler Musie Hall, Ran- 
dolph. Info: 728-9823. 

9- 11: National Model Sailboat Racing 
Championships. 10 a.m., Commodores 
Inn, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

10- 11 Stowe 200th Birthday Celeb. Musie, 
sports, morę. 10 a.m., various locations. 

Info: 253-7321. 

15- 17. Barre Flea Market. 9 a.m., Hedding 
Meth. Church. Info: 476-6968. 

16- 18: Stowe British Invasion. British cars, 
polo, rugby, morę. 9 a.m., Polo Club. Info: 
253-7321. Windsor Fest. 9 a.m. Info: 674- 
5597. Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show. 9 a.m., Willow Park. Info: 447-3311. 

18: Newfane Bazaar & Flea Market. 0:30 
a.m.. on the common. Info: 254-8182. Mid- 
dlebury Autumnfest. Featuring song, 
dance, games, & morę. Noon, Middlebury 
College Ctr. for the Arts. Info: 388-7189. 

23-24: AARP-le Fest. & Craft Fair. 9 30 a.m , 
Bennington Chamber grounds. Info: 442- 
3466. 

23-25: Brattleboro Apple Days Fest. Craft 
fair, pie contest, morę. Various locations. 
Info: 254-4565. 

24; Rutland Railroadiana Show. 10 a.m.. 
fairgrounds. Info: 893-4157. E. Burkę Fali 
Fest. 9:30 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 467- 
3165. Pittsfield Bazaar. 9 a.m., on the 
green and town hall. Info: 746-8095 Guil- 
ford Home Show. 10 a.m., Grange Hall. 
Info: 254-2105. 

2 ł-25: Underhill Old Fashioned Harvest 
Market. Sat. 9:30 a.m : Sun. noon, United 


Church grounds. Info: 899-3369. 

25: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. ^30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. Garden Workshop. 10 
a.m., Windsor House. Info: 674-6752. 
26-Oct. 2: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. Walden on Mon.; Cabot on Tues.; 
Plainfield on Wed., Peacham on Thurs.; 
Barnet on Fri.; Groton on Sat.; Marshfield 
on Sun. Info: 563-2472. St. Johnsbury Li- 
ons Club Fest. 9 a.m., Farmeds Daughter 
Gift Barn. Info: 748-3994. 

28-Oct. 2: Weston Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., 
Playhouse. Info: 824-4186. 


OCTOBER 


1 : Intervale Harvest Fest. Horse-drawn 
hayrides, magie shows, organie farmers’ 
markets, morę. 10 a.m., Gardener’s Supply 
Company, Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 
Quechee Angel Bazaar. 10 a.m , Comm. 
Church. Info: 295-7941. So. Strafford 
Country Crafters Sale. 10 a.m., Barrett 
Hall. Inio: 765-4089. Brattleboro Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m., on the common. Info: 254- 
6734. Waterbury Country Craft Bazaar. 
10 a.m.; lunch 11 a.m., White Cong. 
Church. Info: 244-6995. Bennington Craft 
Fair & Flea Market. 9 a.m., Chamber 
grounds. Info: 375-6117. Springfield Ko¬ 
tary Penny Sale. 7 : 30 p.m., Riverside Mid- 
dle Sch. Info: 885-3819. Putney Medieval 
Faire. 10 a.m., The Grammar Sch. Info: 
387-5364. 

1-2: Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 10 a.m., H.S. 
Info: 253-7321. Bromley Antiąues Show. 
10 a.m., Base Lodge, Peru. Info: 457-3437. 
Killington Sheep & Wool Fest. 9 a.m , 
ski area. Info: 457-2049. Burlington Mar- 
ketfest. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon, Church 
Street Marketplace. Info: 863-1648. 

Fayston Green & Gold Weekend. Mad 
River Glen Ski Area. Info: 496-3551. 

2: St. Albans Dollhouse Miniaturę Show & 
Sale. 10 a.m., Central Sch. Info: 524-6877. 

4: Barre Homemakers Craft Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Civic Ctr. Info: 479-2849. 

6-8: Bennington Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559. 


8: W. Dover Apple Pie Fest. 9 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 464-3921. Montgomery 
Church Bazaar. 10 a.m., Village Meth. 
Church. Info: 326-4500. 

8-9: Newfane Heritage Fest. 10 a.m., on the 
common. Info: 365-7855. Woodstock Ap- 
ples & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Bailey’s 
Meadow. Info: 457-1825. So. Hero Apple 
Fest. 10 a.m., South St. Info: 372-5566. 
Springfield Apple Fest. & Craft Show. 

10 a.m., Riverside Middle Sch. Info: 885- 
2779. 

8-10: Townshend Helicopter Foliage 
Tours. 11 a.m., Rte. 30. Info: 365-7155. 

9 Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 11:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 254-2249. Mid- 
dletown Springs Apple Fest. 1 p.m., 

Hist. Society Bldg. Info: 235-2900. 

10: Shaftsbury Apple & Harvest Fest. 10 
a.m., Peter Matteson Tavern. Info: 447- 
1571. 

15. Montgomery Food & Craft Sale. 10 

a.m., Comm. Baptist Church. Info: 326- 
4730. White River Jct. Holiday Bazaar. 9 
a.m., St. PauPs Epis. Church. Info: 295- 
3646. Vt. Appreciation Day. Food, enter- 
tainment, contest events, morę. 11 a.m., 
The Vt. Teddy Bear Common, Shelburne. 
Info: 985-1322. 

21-22: Manchester Rummage Sale. Fri. 5 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m., First Cong. Church. Info: 
362-2709. 

22: Bradford Christmas Bazaar. 9:30 a.m.. 
lunch 11:30 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 222- 
4418. E. Montpelier Fali Fair. 9:30 a.m. 
Info: 223-2058. 

29: Hospice Auction. 6 p.m.; preview 5:15 
p.m., Nolin-Murray Ctr., Springfield. Info: 
886-2525. 

31 Rutland Halloween Paradę. 0:30 p.m., 
downtown. Info: 773-1822. 


NOYEMBFR 


5: Williston Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Eed. 
Church. Info: 878-5792. Dorset Rummage 
Sale. 10 a.m., United Church. Info: 867- 
5773 Proctor Bazaar. 10 a.m., Union 
Church. Info: 459-3429. A Touch of 
Christmas Bazaar. 7:30 a.m., United 
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Hop aboard the Stratton Gondola 
for an incredible 4-state panoramie 
view. And bring your camera! Autumn 
scenie flights “leaf” every minutę, 9:30 
to 4:15 daily ‘til October 10, weather 
permitting. Closed Wednesdays. 

For details, cali 1/800-THE-MTNS. 
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Five important ideas 
you should consider 
before you build your 
new home or addition. 



1 Building a new home or addition is an 
investment for a lifetime, so build what you 
want. 2 Architect-designed homes and 
additions madę of the finest quality mate- 
rials add value to your home today and in 
the futurę. 3 Careful planning gives you 
peace of mind. 4 Your home or addition 
should offer healthy, comfortable living. 
5 Energy efficient homes and additions are 
a sound investment. 

Homes and Additions from Habitat/ 
American Barn give you ąll of the above. 

Traditional or conlemporary post & beam - 
you bring your ideas, we work out the details! 

Write or cali today for your color brochures. 

1 - 800 - 992-0121 

• New Home Portfolio/additions - $5 MasterCard 

• Distinctive Additions brochure - $2 and v>sa 

• Ali of the above, PLUS a videotape - $15 acce P ted 

©habitat 

Homes and Additions 

cytnerican Barn sm* 19721 

Dpt. VL3, 21A Elm St., S. Deerfield, MA 01373 
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Meth. Church, White River Jct. Info: 295- 

2697 Richmond Church Mouse Bazaar. 

9:30 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434-2053. 

12. Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. Info: 226-7885. Post Mills 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 333-9803- Chester Christmas Tree 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., First Baptist Church. Info: 
875-2717 Colchester Christmas Bazaar. 
9 a.m., Middle Sch. Info: 655-1665. 

19: Montgomery Christmas Bazaar. 10 
a.m., St. Isidore’s Hall. Info: 326-4500. 

23: White River Jct. Thanksgiving Pie 
Sale. 9 a.m., Hotel Coolidge. Info: 295- 
2697. 

25-27: Taste of Vt. & Historie Tours. Cali 
for specific locations. 10 a.m., Quechee. 
Info: 295-7900. 

26: Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
First Cong. Church. Info: 254-4848. Wood 
stock Inn Food & Craft Fair. 10 a.m. 

Info: 457-1100. 


Suppers, 

Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 

3: Montgomery Barbecue Pork Dinner. 

Noon, Pratt Hall. Info: 326-4301. 

4: Bridport Pancake Breakfast. 8 a.m., on 
the green. Info: 758-2654. 

10: Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. E. 
Bethel Ham & Turkey Supper & Variety 
Show. Supper 5 p.m.; variety show, 8 
p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 763-7689. 

17: Essex Ctr. Country Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Meth. Church. Info: 878-3044. Marshfield 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:15 p.m., United 
Church. Info: 426-3272. 

20: Weybridge Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 545-2474. 

24: Williston Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 
p.m., Fed. Church. Info: 862-7400. Brad 
ford Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. Info: 222-4418. 
Colchester Chicken & Biscuits Dinner. 
5 p.m., Malletts Bay Cong. Church. Info: 
864-7384. Randolph Ctr. Harvest Fest. & 
Chicken Barbecue. 10 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 728-4616. 


OCTOBER 


1: Chester Harvest Supper. 5 p.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 875-2717. Cavendish Fali 
Foliage Supper. 5:30, 6:45 p.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 226-7885. Wells Harvest 
Feast. 5 p.m., Modem Woodman Hall. 

Info: 645-0216. 

2: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 767-3651. 

5: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m, 
Cong. Church. Info: 434-2516. 

6: Barre Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:30 p.m., 
Church St. Info: 476-5208. Waterbury Ctr. 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Comm. 
Church. Info: 244-6349. Morrisville 


Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Puffer Meth. 
Church. Info: 888-2248. 

7: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 

p.m., West Hill Meth. Church. Info: 685- 
4649. 

8: Manchester Leaf Peepers’ Supper. 5:30, 

7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 362-2709. 
Newfane Turkey & Ham Dinner. 3 seat- 
ings, Cong. Church. Info: 365-7232 Shafts- 
bury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 5:45, 7 
p.m., United Meth. Church. Info: 442-2879- 
Post Mills Harvest Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 333-9803. Fair Haven 
Harvest Ham Dinner. 5 p.m, Cong 
Church. Info: 265-8605. W. Newbury 
Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m., W. 
Newbury Hall. Info: 429-2205. Mont¬ 
gomery Chicken Barbecue. Noon, Fire 
Dept. Info: 326-4500. Pittsford Country 
Breakfast & Pie Sale. 7 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 483-6396. Hartland Coun¬ 
try Crafts Bazaar & Roast Beef Supper. 
Bazaar 1 p.m.; supper 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 436-2053- 
8-9: Hancock Octoberfest. Turkey, ham, & 
morę. Noon, Town Hall. Info: 767-9157. 

9: Montgomery Turkey Dinner. Noon, St 
Isidore’s Hall. Info: 326-4500. 

15: Essex Ctr. Harvest Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Meth. Church. Info: 878-3044. E. Barnard 
Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m., Comm. Hall. 
Info: 763-7036 Guilford Roast Pork Din¬ 
ner. 5, 6:15 p.m., Fire Hall. Info: 254-5669. 
Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:15, 
and 7:30 p.m. United Church. Reservations 
only. Info: 685-4447. 


NOYEMBER 


5: So. Hero Gamę Dinner. 4 p.m., St. Rosę 
of Lima Church Hall. Info: 372-5265. 
Montgomery Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Comm. Baptist Church. Info: 326- 
4730. 

12: Hancock Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Town Hall. Info: 767-3651. Waterbury 
Ctr. Hunters’ Breakfast. 5 a.m., Fire Sta- 
tion. Info: 244-7506. Chelsea Roast Beef 
Dinner. 5 p.m. until all are fed, United 
Church. Info: 685-4447. 

14: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5:30 p.m , 
United Meth. Church. Info: 563-2472. 

17: Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. Info: 684-3666. 

19: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. Info: 222-4418. 


sArl.*> & 
ic 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Morrisville Band Concert. 7 p.m., Peo- 
ples Academy. Info: 888-3919. 

3: Dorset Fire Dept. Craft Fair. 9 30 a.m. 
Info: 362-1164. 

3-4: West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhi- 
bition & Sale. 10 a.m., Timber Village, 
Quechee. Info: 483-6058. 
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10-11 Quiet Valley Quilt Show. 10 a.m., 
Ramada Inn, Bennington. Info: 442-4624. 

17- 18: Bennington Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 
a.m., Chamber lawn. Info: 442-9624. 

18: Autumnfest. Dance groups, singers, mu¬ 
sie. Noon, Middlebury College Center for 
the Arts. Info: 388-7189. 

18- Oct. 16: Stratton Arts Fest. 10 a.m., Base 
Lodge. Info: 297-3265. 

23: Garrison Fewell Jazz Quartet. 8 p.m., 
Woodstock Little Theatre. Info: 457-3981. 

23-24: Old-Time Fiddlers & Step Dancing 
Contest. Fri. 6:30 p.m.; Sat. 7 p.m., Barre 
Auditorium. Info: 476-8000. 

23- 25: Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 10 a.m.. 
Topnotch Field. Info: 253-7321. 

24: Newport Quiltfest. 10 a.m., Municipal 
Bldg. Info: 334-8220. Barretones Annual 
Barbershop Musical. 8 p.m., Barre Opera 
House. Info: 229-7623. 

24- Oct. 19: Art in the Round Barn. 9:30 
a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 496-7722. 

30-Oct. I Barre Town Sąuare & Round 
Dance Fest. Fri. 8 p.m.; Sat. 10:30 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. Info: 476-7855. 

30-Oct. 2: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., 
Sunrise Mtn. Lodge. Info: 422-3783. 


OCTOBFR 


1-2 Middlebury Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Memor¬ 
iał Spoits Ctr. Info: 223-2636. Newfane Art 
Show. 10 a.m., Old Union Hall. Info: 365- 
4309. West River Artists Outdoor Art Ex- 
hibition & Sale. 10 a.m., village green, 
Ludlow. Info: 483-6058. 

7- 9: Weston Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat.-Sun. 
10 a.m., Playhouse. Info: 824-3576. 

8 Huntington Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Meeting House. Info: 434-4350. 

8- 9: Bennington Business & Professional 
Women’s Craft Show. 10 a.m., Chamber 
of Commerce lawn. Info: 447-7317. Mont¬ 
gomery Art Show. 10 a.m., Grange Hall. 
Info: 326-4500. Stowe Craft Show. Elem. 
Sch. Info: 253-7321. 

8-10: Mount Snów Craft Fair. 10 a.m., West 
Dover. Info: 878-4786. 

8-9: Rutland Art in the Park. 10 a.m.. Main 
St. Park & Armory. Info: 775-0356. Jay 
Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Base Lodge, 
Jay Peak Ski Area. Info: 988-2611. Festival 
of Vt. Craft Show. 10 a.m., Montpelier 
H.S. Info: 229-4619. 

9: Elisabeth Von Trapp and Friends. Folk, 
contemporary, and original songs. 7:30 
p.m., Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-7722. 

13-15: Dancing at Lughnasa. 8 p.m.; Sat. 3, 

8 p.m., Weston Playhouse. Info: 824-8167. 

15-16: West River Artists Outdoor Art Ex- 
hibition & Sale. 10 a.m., village green, 
Townshend. Info: 483-6058. 

28-30: Essex Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat. 9 
a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds. Info: 878-4786. 


NOVEMBER 

3-10: Vt. International Film Fest. Films 
shown throughout the Burlington area. 
Info: 660-2600. 

5: Stowe Rescue Squad Barn Dance & Raf- 


fle. 8 p.m., Percys Barn. Info: 253-9060. 

6: Christian Musie Night. 7:30 p.m., Mont¬ 
gomery Comrn. Baptist Church. Info: 326- 
4730. 

12 Burlington Tartan Bali. 5:30 p.m., Sher- 
aton Inn. Info: 879-7679- Bridport Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m., Comm. Hall. Info: 758-2654. 

17- 20: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Fair. 10 
a.m.; noon on the 17th. Sheraton Conf. 

Ctr., So. Burlington. Info: 223-2636. 

18- 20: Festival of Trees. Fri. preview 6 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon, Miller Art Ctr., 
Springfield. Info: 885-2594. 

19 Brattleboro Women’s Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Union H.S./Middle Sch. cafe- 
terias. Info: 258-5127. 

25-26: Artisans at the Equinox Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Equinox Hotel, Manches¬ 
ter. Info: 875-3986. 

25-27: Killington Thanksgiving Weekend 
Craft Show. 10 a.m., Cortina Inn. Info: 
422-3783. 


Outc/oors 
& *S|ports 

SEPTEMBF.R 


1-5: Killington Stage Race. Killington. Info: 
422-3333- 

10: Mapie Leaf Hall Marathon & Team Re- 
lay. Noon; registration 9 a.m.-11:30 a.m., 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester. Info: 824-4508. 
17 Weybridge Harvest Hustle. 5K &. 11K 

races, walking race, and obstacle course 
for grades 1-6. 9 a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 545- 
2016 . 

24: Vt. Land Trust Conservation Bike 
Tour. Choice of 15-, 30-, or 50-mile loop. 

9 a.m., West Brattleboro. Info: 223-5234. 
24-25: Island Escape Weekend. Walk or 
bike the Lakę Champlain Islands region in 
support of American Lung Assoc. of Vt. 
Info: 863-6817. 


OCTOBER 


1: Rutland Road Race. 9 a.m., Medical Ctr. 
Info: 747-3665. 

2: Brownsville 50-Mile Run & Mtn. Bike 
Race. 6 a.m. Info: 484-3525. Leaf Peepers 
Half-Marathon & 5K Race. 11 a.m., Wa- 
terbury State Hospital Grounds. Info: 223- 
2080. 

9: Ripton Ridge Run. 5K & 10K races; also 
5K walking course. 1 p.m.; noon registra¬ 
tion. Info: 388-2208. Craftsbury Moun- 
tain Bike Race. 10K-30K courses. 10 a.m., 
Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 
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Art Cache Gallcry, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 


brown ledge 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 


"The Complete and Different camp." 


Daily Ridmg. Jumping, Mounted Grill. Shows. Theatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly. Swimmmg. Swim Team. Sailmg, Racmg Tactics. 
Watersknng. Divmg, Tenms. Anchery. Arts. Crafts. Tnps. Teams 
and Morę. Ali lnclusive Tuition 


Totally Electiwe Program 
Exceptional Instruction, Maturę Staff 



Specialized JC course • Our68th 
16-18 year olds Season 

William & Katharine NeilseTT^ 

25 Wilson Street 
Burlington. Vermont 05401 

( 802 ) 862-2442 
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/ Mountain Bike Tours"" 

See Vermont like you've never seen it. 

Our guided day tours include a trailside 
pienie lunch, free water bottles, and 
fuli van support. We also offer weekend 
and week-long Inn-to-Inn tours. 



VERMONT MOUNTAIN VELO 
Mountain Bike Tours 
Manchester , VT. 802-362-1326 
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Reyolutionary • Easy to Use 

TRIMMER 
ON WHEELS! 



The DR TRIMMER/MOWER 

rolls "light as a feather" on two 
BIG WHEELS! 

TRIMS far easier. better, morę 
precisely than hand-held 
trimmers. MOWS 
everything from 
whole lawns 
(even wet!) 
to tough. 


waist- 

high 




MADĘ 


IN USA 


Tou¬ 

rne 

Kaoo) 

aw-ww 

Even CUTS IfRUSH and 
saplings up to 5" thick with 
optional blade! Far safer 
than ordinary brusheutters. 
The easiest to handle 
trimmer, mower, or brush- 
cutter you've ever used! 


iPlease mail coupon today for FREE DETAILS about 
[the Revolutionary DR fRIMMER/MOWER includ-i 
!jng prices of Manuał and Electric-Starting Models and! 
i "Off-Season" Savinss now in effect. 

i 

JName_ 

! Address i 

! City_State_ZIP_ | 

! TO: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS ! 

Dept. 27408, Ferry Road. Box 89 
|_Charlotte^YT (25445 _ 
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Why Bu i Id A House...When You Can Create A Legacy 



TIMBER FRAMES 

CUSTOM DESIGNED, 
ENERGY EFFICIENT 
HOMES OF TODAY... 

Handcrafted in the traditional Mortise 
& Tenon Joinery of our Ancestors. 
Built for the needs of the futurę with 
the knowledge of the past. 

691 County Rd. 70, 
Stillwater, NY 12170 518-279-9108 
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What’s the best kept secret 
in Southeastern 


Vay ; 

A 




% 


O 


Vermont? 

The Ouality Christmas 
Balsams at Dayspring 
Forest Farm 

• Pretagging 

• Choose and cut 

• We bale trees for 
easy transport 

Weekend during foliage 
season and from 
Thanksgiving till Christmas. 

802 - 463-2205 

Rockingham, VT • 1-91 North to Exit 6, South on Rt. S.Follow signs to Farm. 
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L00KING FOR SOMETHING? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changingyour address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE. 8AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday^ 

800 - 284-3243 



AUTUMN EYENTS 


• Sept. 10-Oct. 22: Holiday Art Show. 

Bennington Museum. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
447-1571. 

• Thru Nov. 1: Childhood in Vermont. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Sept. 18: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 1: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 9: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 30: A Family Halloween. 

• Nov. 25-27: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Daily 10 a.m.-5 

p.m.; Sun. Noon-4 p.m.; closed Tues. Info: 
775-0356. 

• Sept. 23-Oct. 23: Annual Members’ Show. 

• Oct. 8-9: Art in the Park Fali Fest. 

• Oct. 28-Nov. 27: The Power of Thread, ex- 
hibition. 

Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington. Info: 
865-4556. 

• Oct. 15: Autumn Fair. 

• Oct. 27-29: Haunted Homestead, 6 p.m. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 

1-5 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Sept. 17: Fest. of Traditional Crafts. 

Friends of Musie at Guilford. Info: 257- 
1961. 

• Sept. 3-4: Labor Day Weekend Classic Mu¬ 
sie Fest. Guilford Organ Barn. Sat. 7:30 
p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 18: 50th Birthday Concert for Com- 
poser Don McLean. West Village Meeting 
House, W. Brattleboro, 4 p.m. 

• Nov. 11-12, 18-19: Little Shop of Horrors. 
Landmark College Fine Arts Building, 8 
p.m. 

Green Mountain Flyer Train Rides, Bel- 

lows Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

• Sept. 17-Oct. 16: 26-mile round trips. 

• Oct. 29-30: Halloween Special. Departure 
at dusk. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: 253- 
7321. 

• Sept. 23-Nov. 12: Inside Out: Highlights of 
Stowe Collections. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Cali for times. Info: 656-0750. 

• Oct. 22: Canadian Painters Eleven 1953- 
1960, symposium. 

• Oct. 29: Heirloom Appraisal Day. 

• Nov. 5: Community Family Day. 

• Nov. 18-19: Fine Print Sale. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 2: Harvest & Craft Fest., 10 
a.m. 

• Nov. 4-6: Dried Flower Show. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 

House. 8 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. Info: 
888-4507. 

• Sept. 29-30; Oct. 1-2, 6-9: The Sound of 
Musie. 

• Nov. 4-6, 10-12: LendMea Tenor. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Sept. 11: Summer s End Celeb., 10 a.m. 

• Oct. 9: The Naturę of Fali. 10 a.m. 
Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985- 

8686. 

• Sept. 17: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 10: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, exhibit & sale, 11 a.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. I ues.- 


Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. Info: 
362-1405. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 23: Fali Exhibition, 3-5 p.m. 
UVM Lane Series. Cali for times and loca- 

tions. Info: 656-4455. 

• October 12-May 2. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 1 09 State 
St., Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.. Tues.-Fri.; 

9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.; noon-4 p.m., Sun. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Mid-September. Ali the Precious Past, 
uniąue artifacts from the museum and li- 
brary collections. 

• Through Oct. 1995: Models of Hope: In- 
ventions by Vermonters. 

• Through Dec. 31: Naturę as Art: The Ver- 
mont Drawing Book of Flowers. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Sept. 10: Intermediate-level Mushrooming 
Workshop, 10 a.m., Bellows Falls. 

• Sept. 17: Fali Hawk Watch, 8:30 a.m.. 
Northfield. 

• Sept. 18: Kitę Designing, Building, & Fly- 
ing, 3 p m. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 10: 15th Annual Wildlife Ex- 
hibition and Sale, 10 a.m. 

Vt. Mozart Festival, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

• Oct. 7: Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio. 

• Nov. 4: New York Chamber Soloists. 

Vt. State Craft Center, Frog Hollow, Middle- 
bury. Info: 388-3177. 

• Sept. 9-Oct. 31: Exhibitions in Middlebury, 
Burlington, and Manchester. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 

Burlington. Info: 864-5741 or 800-876-9293- 

• Sept. 30-Oct. 9: “Madę in Vermont" Musie 
Fest. Concerts will feature a string orches¬ 
tra with keyboard soloist Elizabeth Met- 
calfe. Cali for specific dates and times. 

• Oct. 15: Philippe Entremont, pianist <& 
conductor. Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• Oct. 15: Gala Art Auction and Dinner. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. Info: 457- 

3981. 

• Sept. 17: John Hammond, blues guitarist & 
singer. 

• Oct. 8: Tadeusz Majewski, classical pianist. 
8 p.m. 

• Oct. 19. Dancing at Lughnasa , a Weston 
Playhouse production, 7:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 19: Joe Goocle Performance Group. 
7:30 p.m. 


Fciirs 


Champlain Valley Fair. Essex Jct. Aug. 27- 
Sept. 5. Info: 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 5. Info: 254-4339- 
Peru Fair. Sept. 24. Info: 824-3065. 

Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 15-18. Info: 
889-5555. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 2-11. Info: "75- 
5200. 

Vt. State Grange Fair, Brookfield. Sept. 24- 
25. Info: 439-5259. 
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O , , ,, „RonZschaler, Broker- REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE &. CONSULTING 

SugarhusnVillage (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 


STOP FOR A MOMENT and consider the benefits of having your home, vacation or business in the relaxed 
environment of the Green Mountains. Cali our office to discuss your ownershin ohjectives 

SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


SUGARBUSH and the MAD RIVER VALLEY 

...“The Heart and Soul of Yermont.” 


DUPLEX HOME Located 1/2 mile 
from ski slopes. Features spacious 2 bed- 
room and 3 bedroom living, on 2.2 
acres. Ideał as income property or fam- 
ily compound. Offered furnished at 
$250,000. 


MOUNTA1N RETREAT Enjoy the 
convenience of a one bedroom condo- 
minium adjacent to skiing and the 
Green Mountain National Forest. Of¬ 
fered furnished at $37,000. 


NEWTONS’ 1824 HOUSE INN An 
operating 7 guest room Bed & Break- 
fast. Historie building, ideał location, 
highly acclaimed, 22 acres, and private 
“swimming hole” on the Mad River. 
Offered at $490,000. 


POST & BEAM This custom crafted 
home features traditional architecture 
with energy efficiency. Constructed in 
1992 this hillside home on 38 acres of- 
fers outstanding panoramie views. Ideał 
E-Mail address or family retreat. Of¬ 
fered at $309,000. 


SUGARBUSH VILLAGE Furnished condominiums offer second home convenience without the 
management responsibilities. Many of the properties have the location of walk to ski slopes, restau- 
rants, and day care facilities. 

HISTORIO BUILDING Consider the benefits of relocating your office or smali business to Waits- 
field, Vermont. Highly visible location and cash flow is available from other tenants. Offered at 
$235,000. 


SNÓW CREEK The ideał location for 
skiing convenience. Ski-on to the Sug- 
arbush ski slopes, only a five minutę 
drive to the golf course. Spacious fur¬ 
nished two bedroom condominium 
apartments available from $105,000. 
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Mountain Markrtplace 
P O. Boi 147 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
802/824 3113 



Waite 



Rural Property - Country Homes & Land 
5 Cali or Write for Free Area Map & Brochure 

For 30 years Irlping peoplc buy and sdl country properties in Vermont 

Come to Waite Country' ~ Minutes to Stratton, Bromley & Okemo 

Seasonal Ski Rentals Available 

Circle Reader Service Number 175 
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Waterman Place 
Roułe 4 • PO Box 447 
Ouechee, Vermonf 05059 
(802) 295-7757 


Quechee Lakes 

The Vermont Farmhouse that you have been 
searching for offers many outstanding fea¬ 
tures such as 3 fireplaces and beamed ceiling 
family room. This home has been tastefully 
restored keeping the charm of the older home 
and the convenience of a new home! 

$350,000 


Classic Yermont 


c''\ 




Founding Partners 
Terry Thayne, Betty McEnaney, Mark Gauthier 

What does this mean to you?. . . Antiąue cape with 
rolling hills. . . Brick federal in the village... Log home 
set in woods laced with stone walls... Bright and sunny 
contemporary with dramatic views. . . Trailside ski 
house with the lifts at your door... 

No matter what your definition of CLASSIC VERMONT may be, 
we at RE/MAX Black River can help you find your perfect piece of I 
Yermont. Cali for you persona! Welcome Package. 


BKr WMV£ 

Connie Rawlins Black River Associates 4 

Each Office Independently Owned and Operated ptj 

MLS Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors 
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A Place To 
Quiet Your Engines. 

Located on Lakę Champlain just twenty minutes 
from Burlington, Lost Cove's gracious lakefront homesites 
embrace the classic and timeless beauty of Vermont. 
For morę information contact The Davis Company, 

431 Pine Street, Burlington, VT, 05401 ♦ 802-658-7440 


LOST COVE 


Spectacular lakefront building sites 
on the north shore of Malletts Bay 


DISCOVER VERMONT’S BEST 
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This Is What It’s All About 

The essence of the Vermont mystiąue! A majestic colonial 
refurbished to perfection, privately sited amid towering maples on 
40 open acres with lovely pastorał views. There are 7 bedrooms, 3 
baths, suitę with private entrance. An excellent post and beam 
barn, fenced paddocks and three ponds guarantee gracious 
country living at its best! #842 $365,000. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


W 


Greensboro Office 

Box 158, 137 North Shore Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118,21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
802-472-3338 


REAL ESTATE 


Circle Reader Service Number 165 


O ffered completely fur- 
nished and equipped and 
beautifully sited within 63.5 
survcyed acres, this nine year 
old log home enjoys protec- 
tion on two sidcs from the 
U.S. Forest Semcc and morę 
than 3/4’s of a mile of river 
frontage for excellent trout 
fishing. Half mile privatc drivc 
to house, pond, views, lovely 
woods.Just $185,000. 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


North Holiow • Rochester Vt. 05767 • (802) 767-3398, Fax (802) 767-4669 
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Realize your dreams ... 


TTTThether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
W pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize yourdream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in Vermont Life. 


What’s Next in the Winter Issue of Yermont Life 


Ridge to Ridge in Winter: A photographic look at the 
joys, and pains, of winter camping. 

Family Skiing: Ski the most you can: how and where to 
ski as a family, from schussing to snowboards. 

The Chocolate Trail: Meet Vermont’s amazing choco- 
late makers, a ride from chocolate body paint to rich 
hot chocolate. 

Sweet Musie from the VSO: The Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra has a new conductor and a new agenda, but 


one thing is unchanged: It’s still one of the country’s 
most unusual orchestras. 

VermonVs Incredible Ski Academies: They put young 
skiers into shape for world class competition. 

• 

Plus: The return of Calvin Coolidge, Vennont-made cloth- 
ing, the colors of winter, a visit to the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, the winner of the 1994 Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Prize, Westons Christmas Carol, and morę! 
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Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds 
PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05443 
orcall 802-425-2283 



Closing Dates: 
Winter Issue: September 15 
Spring Issue: December 15 


Books/Recipes 


ANTIQUARIAN VERMONT BOOKS, broadsides, 
maps and ephemera. Vermont town and State histories. 
Free monthly catalogues. Buying and selling. Parkinson 
Books, POB 40, Hinesburg, Vermont 05461. 

GREAT VERMONT RECIPES Over 300. Send 
$10.00 to: Essex Center Methodist Church, P.O.B. 
8074, Essex Center, Vt 05451. 

FINE BOOKS Sc OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 (518) 584-8779. 


Financial Sewices 


PRENTISS SMITH Sc COMPANY, in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, offering portfolio management for the socially 
conscious investor sińce 1982. (802) 254-2913. 


Home Services 


VALLEY WOODWORKING Custom furniture, 
country reproductions, furniture repair and refinishing. 
Jim Boyd, Rt. 30, N. Rupert, VT (802) 325-3910. 


CHRISTMAS TREE, SUGARBUSH. Inn rooms, one 
and three bedroom condos. Beautiful setting. Breakfast, 
lounge, pool, tennis. 1-800-535-5622. 

FINCH ING FIELD FARM B&B, Craftsbury. Victo- 
rian elegance and comfort. Pristine rural location. Unsur- 
passed views. For brochure cali (802) 586-7763. 


Mail Order 


Country Curtains 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAJN CHARM FOR EYERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 64-page Color Catalog 

1-800876-6123 

_Dept. 3474 


Real Estate 


BEST VERMONT REAL ESTATE VALUES Central 
Vermont acreage, motels, inns, commercial, investment 
and industrial propcrties. Many bank owned and other 
bargains. Cali for free list. D.R. Symmes & Associates 
(802) 295-9400. 


Want to move to Verniont? 

Sticks is a bimonthly newsletter that shows 
you how to move from the city to the country 
and start living the kind of life you love. 
Sticks is $36 a year, money-back guarantee. 
RR 1 Box 1234, Dept V, Grafton, NH 03240 


STOWE CHALETS AND 
CONDOMINIUMS for the 
discriminating vacationer. 

§imoncau 
Realty 

P O. Box 1291, Słowe, 05672 (802) 253-4623 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


THE SIMEON SMITH HOUSE. 1798 National Reg¬ 
ister Federal. Unique dramatic home with cove ceiling 
ballroom. $249,000 with 3/acres, morę available. Avery, 
W. Haven. (802) 265-4492. 

QUECHEE LAKES RESORT. A four-season resort 
near Hanover, NH and Woodstock, Vermont. Houses, 
Townhouses, and Land. Cali or Write Nancy for free 
brochure, Quechee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213, 
Quechee, Vermont 05059, 1-800-639-5110. 

CA BOT 35+/- ACRES w/brook. Hiking, X-country ski- 
ing. Superb views. Perfect for second home. $49,000. 
(301)229-6917. 

WATERFRONT W1NNER Sited amidst 64 acres of 
prime terrain, with the U.S. Forest Service for a neighbor 
on two sides, a choice log home—furnished, equipped 
and ready for immediate occupancy—awaits your inspec- 
tion. With morę than 3/4’s ofa mile of river frontage and 
a 1/2 mile private drive, waterfront privacy can be yours 
for only $185,000. Brooks H. Barron Real Estate, North 
Hollow, Rochester, VT 05767-9003. (802) 767-3398. 

SUGARBUSH REAL ESTATE Historie 1830 resi- 
dence, zoned commercially, ideał antique, retail shop— 
$200,000. Showplace residence on country road, 5 bed- 
rooms, architecrural antiques—$318,000; Bank-owned 
townhouse at ski arca, hot tub, pool & tennis— 
$174,000. Free brochure: P.O. 1119, Waitsfield, VT 
05673. 800-631-1631. 

NORTHERN VERMONT COUNTRY STORĘ. 
Very profitable. Gre-at location. Long standing. Gracious 
owners living quarters. Details only to qualified buyers. 
$360,000. Watson Agency, Greensboro, Vermont 
05841. (802) 533-7077. 

1860’S GEORGIAN COLONIAL, 12 rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 16 1/2+ mostly open acres 800+ feet of 
irontage on the West River, many original features, eight 
fireplaces, 30 x 54 barn, nicely landscaped, $310,000. 
Berrie & Morrison Real Estate, Ncwfane, VT. (802) 
365-4311 or (802) 348-6613. 


CLASSIC NEW ENGLAND REVIVAL. Completely 
renovated 1800’s five-bedroom farmhouse. Breathtak- 
ing views, wide-pine floors, hillside location in Bradford, 
Vermont, 20 minutę commute to Hanover/Dartmouth. 
On 1.25 acres with apple orchard and with morę land 
available. $249,000. Eight separate parcels available, 3.5 
to 80 acres. Owner financing on all land purchases. Cer- 
sosimo Lumber Co. (802) 257-7076. 

MOVING TO VERMONT? Early retirement? Cali to 
discuss current business opportunities. Ron Zschaler, 
Broker, Sugarbush Investment Properties. 800-521- 
4550. 

SECLUDED RURAL 150 ACRES. Nicely renovated 
3-bedroom 1820’s farmhouse. $188,000. HCR 114A, 
W. Corinth, VT. 05039. (802) 439-5324. 


Specialty Foods 


ALL NATURAL, GOURMET FOOD BASKET The “New England 
Basket"...mapie syrups, jams, mustards, salad dressings. pancake 
mixes, soups, candies $39.95 plus shipping and handling. 



tyuuł 'par tyau (}a., ‘Inc. 

459 Pawling Ave., Troy, NY 12180 
(518) 274-7811 or (518) 438-0170 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Seal of 
Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our Greens¬ 
boro, VT sugarhouse. All sizes from pints to gallons. 
Cali Mark and Mary McGrath 1-800-554-5410. 


Yacation Rentals 


1-800-843-4433 HIDEAWAYS INTERNATIONA!. 
Rent homes, villas, condos—worldwide. Save at inti- 
mate resorts—like Topnotch, Equinox, Hawk—and on 
cruises worldwide. Enjoy personalized planning of hide- 
away vacations. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in 
the mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles 
to Killington. One mile off Route 4. One bedroom, 
fully lurnished, woodstove, den with futon couch leads 
to rear deck. As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 
672-3768. 

GREENSBORO, VT: Secluded house with spectacular 
mountain views. Two bedrooms, rwo baths, two fire¬ 
places, central heat. Many miles of marvelous private 
walking trails. Wonderful Fali Foliage. 1-800-554- 
5410. 

STOWE-LUXURY TIMBER FRAME. 4 Bedroom/4 
Bath. Master Suitę, Jacuzzi, steam shower, sauna, fitness 
equip. High-end furnishings/appliances. 3 decks, moun¬ 
tain views. Secluded, well-maintained road. Sleeps 8-10. 
$600/day X-mas, less non-Holiday. (708) 491-8813. 

UPDATED HISTORIC SCHOOLHOUSE near 
Stowe, totally equipped, character, brook, views, se¬ 
cluded not isolated, ski, hike, bike, canoe, unwind. 
Evenings (905) 336-6067. 

VERMONT VACATIONS Fully hirnished rental con¬ 
dos at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 
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So, yourejust leafing through the magazine, and you say, "What are these?” 

Answer: These are the Fali Foliage Fooleries, consisting of one mapie, two oak , and one elm 
leaf. They might perform a choreographed show as they did, above f at the 
Park-McCullough House in North Bennington last fali dancing to Vivaldi's " Autumn" 
Scott Joplins "Mapie Leaf Rag" and Willie Nelson singing "Autumn Leaves." Or , says dancer 
and choreographer Barbara Roan , second from left, the groups leader , "We also 
improoise by blowing and whirling and twirling all through a town. Very rarely do they fali 
from trees , but last year they did do the Guilford Rest Area on Interstate 91. 

To book these leaves, cali Roan in Pownal at 823-5510. 
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I n a quiet corner of the Adirondacks, 
renowned primitive artist Cate Mandigo 
makes her home...or, rather homestead. 
Krom an upstairs studio she looks out lov- 
ingly on a lively world where cows, goats, 
sheep, chickens, ducks, cats, dogs and fami- 
ly share the ancient landscape. 

The house and farm hum along with- 
out electricity, their daily rhythms set by 
pumping water and hauling wood. It’s a 
long way from Washington, D.C., from the 
White house and Smithsonian where sonie 
of her work has been displayed, and from 
the many other cities where she has had 
shows and commissions. It is a vibrant 
source of inspiration for her paintings, 
which are as colorful and fuli of fanciful 
detail as life can be. 

Cate’s paintings are available as prints, 
and can be ordered directly from her Blue 
Sky Farm Gallery. 

Please cali for a gallery visit, or write 
for morę information. 


September 9, 10, & 11 
Adirondack Mountain Craft Fair 
Washington County Fairgrounds 
Greenwich, NY 

September 23, 24 & 25 
Stowe Craft Fair 
Top Notch Field 
Stowe, Vt 

September 30, October 1 & 2 
Harvest Festival 
Hiłdene Meadows 
Manchester, Vt 

November 5 & 6 
27th Annual Arts & Crafts Fair 
Fairtield High School 
Fairfield, CT 

or visrr us at our new storę 

31 Main St., Warrensburg, NY 

Print show n above - Saratoga Rosę 
10” x 12”, Edition of 950 $45 
This print is also available on notę cards 
in packages of six for $5. 

(NYS residents add 7% sales tax) 
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Do You Want 
to know a secret? 



There are actually two 
distinct fali seasons in Vermont. 

The second season is the 
one most familiar to the world: 
the so called "peak foliage" peri¬ 
od which generally begins in 
late September and runs well 
into October. The leaves are 
brilliant, and Vermont plays 
host to morę visitors than at any 
other time of the year. 

But there's another time 
for autumn, often called "the 
secret season" by those who 
love coming to Vermont — and 
who prefer to have a little less 
company It begins right after 
Labor Day, and invites you with 
mild temperatures to enjoy our 
beautiful landscape. 

The trees have already 
begun tuming in many parts of 
the State when "the secret sea¬ 
son" gets underway. And, as 
always, our country inns, B&Bs, 
resorts, and historical sites are 
waiting to welcome you. To find 
out morę, cali or write us. See 
you in September! 


i-8oo-VERMONT, ext.513 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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